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HERN M 
SOMPPLAUD WOMEN 


Crowds Cheer Speeches of Mary 
Johnston and Laura Clay in 
Tennessee Legislature 
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The Tennessee House of Represen- 
tatives took a recess one morning last 
week to listen to addresses in behalf 
of woman suffrage from Miss Mary 
Johnston of Virginia, Miss Laura Clay 
of Kentucky and Miss Sarah Barnwell 
Elliot of Tennessee. Representative 
Cox came out strongly in behalf of 
votes for women, in introducing the 
first speaker, Miss Johnston. The gal- 
leries were packed, and there was 
warm applause. The House extended a 
vote of thanks to the ladies. 

This hearing before the Legislature 
foNowed a conference of suffragists 
from the South and West, held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion by invitation of its president, 
Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliot. 

In the Senate, on the same 
Senator Underwood introduced 
bills, one enlarging the rights of mar- 
ried women to own and control their 
property, and the other making women 
eligible to the office of notary public. 


LAY PLANS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Suffragists Hold First Confer- 
ence At Capital Regarding Sub- 
mission of Amendment 


The first, formal conference in the 
resubmitting a suffrage 
amendment to the voters of South Da- 
kota at the next general election was 
recently beld at the St. Charles Hotel 
in Pierre. For the first time in the 
history of the State, delegates from 
all the various women’s organizations 
were present and united in forming 
plans for the conduct of the cam- 
paign. 

Miss Rose Bower, the acting record- 
ing secretary of the South Dakota 
Universal Franchise League, writes 
that the prospects are splendid for 
woman suffrage in that State. 


NEVADA GOVERNOR 
GOOD SUFFRAGIST 


Executive Accepts Position o> 
Advisory Board and Hopes for 
Women’s Success 


day, 
two 

















Governor Tasker L. Oddie of Neva- 
da has just accepted a position on the 
advisory board of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society, at the same time 
expressing his hope that equal suf- 
frage in Nevada would be successful. 
The Legislature meets on Jan. 20, and 
the suffrage amendment is expected 
to pass as it did at the last session, 
and will then go to the voters, making 
Nevada a campaign State. 





“It is only a matter of justice that 
the question of woman suffrage should 
be submitted to the voters,” says Hen- 
ry Rines, the new Speaker of the Min- 
nesota House of Representatives. “I 
am in favor of giving the people the 
privilege of voting upon the proposi- 
tion. Whether I favpr the measure 
personally or not is immaterial. I be- 
lieve, in the case of such a prominent 
issue, the people should be given an op 
portunity to pass upon it at an early 
election. No one who is for the initia- 
tive and referendum can logically take 
a stand against submitting suffrage.” 





An English suffragette who turned 
in a false alarm of fire the other day 
was given a fine of $125 and three 
months in prison. The same week 4 
young man who had criminally as- 
saulted a four-year-old girl was let off 
with a fine of $10 and costs. 
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STATE IN NEE 
OF WOMAN'S HELP 


Commissioner Claxton Believes 
in Civic Housekeeping and 
Therefore in Equal Suffrage 


Claxton, United States 
of Education, has de- 
clared his belief in the necessity of 
suffrage for women, on the ground 
that their help is needed in civic house- 
keeping. He was speaking a few days 
ago before the College Women’s Club 
of Washington, D. C., on “The Oppor- 
tunities of College Women in Relation 
to the Conservation of Human Life and 
Human Energy.” The club had just 
passed a resolution endorsing the gen- 
eral principles of conservation, writes 
Harriet Connor Brown, and condemn- 
ing legislation that would place in the 
hands of the several States the power 
to dispose of the country’s national re- 


Dr. P. P. 
Commissioner 


sources. 

Starting with the that 
every person who has been educated 
owes the State something in return, 
since the people have been taxed, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to give the edu- 
cation, Dr. Claxton showed some of the 
ways in wich college women may 
serve and conserve humanity. He 
spoke iirst of what théy can do to con- 
serve the lives of thousands of chil- 
dren and young people who die un- 
necessarily through the ignorance and 
neglect of mothers, through lack of 
proper nourishment, through the 
effects of undue labor and the unsani- 
tary conditions of cities. It was at 
this point that he declared himself in 
favor of woman suffrage because wo- 
men are needed to do the city house 
cleaning. 

He went on to affirm that the col- 
lege women of the country could put 
an end to the waste of 150,000 young 
girls annually sacrificed to the Mino- 
taur of the social evil. He recalled the 
ancient story of the annual tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens de- 


premise 





over the very sky, by the lamp-light behind her. 


enough to have the stars in keeping. 
never asked to rest!) that I have tried to show you in the poem.” 
the poem and not the Shadow described above by the author. 


VICTORY DATES 
SHOWN IN CHART 


Mrs. Dennett Makes Graphical 
Plan of Time When States May 
Adopt Suffrage 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett has made 
out a chart showing the earliest date 
at which the different States can 
grant votes to women, if the Legisla- 
tures and the voters are willing: In 
1913, Michigan, Nevada and Maine; 
in 1914, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wis- 
consin; in 1915, Kentucky, Mississip- 
pi, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia; 
in 1916, Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, West Virginia; in 1920, Ver- 
mont. 





manded of Athens by Crete as food for 
the monster known as the Minotaur, 
and said that an exactly parallel but 
far more horrible doom awaited 150,- 
000 maidens of this land every year. 
He said that if an army were to land 
on our shores and take from us 150,000 
women, the people of the United States 
would mortgage the last dollar in the 
treasury and go bankrupt for years to 
avenge the wrong. They would stop 
the loss that is now going on, too, if 
led by some determined body of 
people. 

College women could bring about the 
education of the five thillion illiterates 
who are now a disgrace to the nation. 
Switzerland and Denmark are ahead 
of us in that they have no illiteracy; 
and he might have commented, in this 
connection, on the fact that Denmark 
has given its women municipal suf- 


them the Parliamertary vote. 





This drawing was made to illustrate the poem, “Unrest of Woman,” published on the next page. 


reading the poem in public a short time ago, the author told of its beginning. 
“when I was still a young thing at college, I went to my window to look out, one night, before 1 drew down the 
It was midnight, and the house noiseless. But there, towering over the dark outside, was the shadow of 
a Woman, kneading bread, a Shadow from the kitchen window of the house where I was lodging, thrown large 
And for the moment it. seemed a thing of portent, a vision of 
Woman, whose ‘work is never done’;a vision of her waking and her labor, humble and everlasting and great 
It is this ‘Unrest of Woman,’—the vigil of 
The artist's drawing was made to illustrate 


“UNREST OF WOMAN” 





Before 


“Some years ago,” she said, 


these shadows (who were 


COLORADO SENATE. 
CHEERS WOMAN 





Mrs. Robinson Greeted With Ap- 
plause by Legislators As She 
Takes Seat 





The Colorado Legislature is report- 
ed to have been “opened with a kiss.” 
The new State Senator, Mrs. Helen 
Ring Robinson, it seems, kissed one 
of the women Representatives when 
she met her. This has led to some 
good-humored banter in Eastern pa- 
pers; but, as Mrs. Ida H. Harper says, 
it is much better that a legislative 
session should open with a kiss than 
with a blow. 

The Colorado Senators gave Mrs 
Robinson her choice of the seats, and 
they all applauded her when she took 
her place. 


SOCIETIES SHOULD 
PLAN FOR PARADE 


Mrs. Stone Wants Every Suf- 
frage Organization to Com- 
municate At Once 





The president of every State and 
local suffrage society is earnestly re- 
quested to communicate at once with 
Gnevieve F. Stone, organizer of dele- 
gations from the States for the Wash- 
ington parade, and to notify her 
whether the society will send a con- 
tingent to march, and, if so, how 
many, and whether it can supply a 
banner. Mrs. Stone may be addressed 
at 1420 F street, Washington, D. C. 





| 
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More than 1,200 pastors in Michi- 
gan of all denominations were asked 
by the Political and Civic League of 
Detroit to preach last Sunday on the 
need of the mothers’ compensation 


frage, and is expected soon to give! pill, which the League was instrumen- 


tal in drawing up. 


FIVE CENTS 


NEW YORK HOUSES 
WILL VOTE YES 


No Opposition in Legislature and 
Amendment Will Undoubtedly 
Pass This Week 








There seems no question as we go 
to press (Jan. 15) that the equal suf- 
frage amendment in New York will be 
passed this week in both Houses. 
Only an error in printing held it up 
in the Assembly on Tuesday. 

When debated in the Assembly on 
Jan, 13 an amendment introduced by 
Assemblyman Adler (Republican) of 
Monroe, providing for the naturaliza- 
tion of women, married to naturalized 
citizens, as a qualification for the bal- 
lot, was defeated by a party vote. 

No opposition has developed in the 
Senate. The Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses reported the measure 
favorably, without a dissenting vote, 
on the first business day of the legis- 
lative session. The change in their 
attitude seems almost miraculous. A 
prominent New York suffragist 
writes: “We go about rubbing our 
eyes and pinching ourselves, to real- 
ize the vision of New York being 
slowly but surely made over into a 
campaign State.” 


CABINET GRANTS 
WOMEN HEARING 


Mr. Lloyd George Will Receive 
Representatives — Militancy 
Discontinued Till Last Vote 








The British Cabinet, according to 
the dispatches, has consented to re- 
ceive a deputation from the Women’s 
Social and Political Union (Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s society), and Mr. Asquith 
has deputed Lloyd-George to meet the 
women. He will probably be accom- 
panied by Sir Edward Grey. 

The General Electoral Reform bill 
is to come up in a few days. An 
effort will be made first to strike out 
the word “male,” in order to open the 
way for woman suffrage amendments. 
If this succeeds three amendments 
will be offered, enfranchising a larger 
or smaller number of women. 

Mrs, Pankhurst has announced that 
militancy will be suspended until the 
fate of the, amendments is decided. 


NATIONAL MASS 
MEETING CALLED 


Will Be Last Chance to Hear 
Jane Addams Before She Goes 
to Egypt 








The National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociafion will hold a large mass meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Feb. 17, to arouse interest and raise 
money for the campaigns of 1913 and 
1914, The National Association sel- 
dom has local meetings except to cel- 
ebrate victories, but it decided to 
have this meeting in order to show 
the importance and urgency of secur- 
ing funds for the work of the next 
two yeafs. It is felt that New York 
suffragists will be especially interest- 
ed in hearing that there will prob- 
ably be six campaign States in 1913, 
and 23 in 1914. If the majority of 
these campaigns are successful, vic- 
tory for New York in 1915 is almost 
assured. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will preside, 
and there will be addresses by Mrs. 
Catt, Miss Jane Addams, and all the 
members of the Offitial Board. The 
next day Miss Addams will sail for 
Europe and Egypt. She will remain 
abroad long enough to attend the In- 
ternational Convention at Budapest 
in July, so this meeting will be the 
last opportunity for many months to 
hear her speak in the United States. 
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UNREST OF WOMAN" . 


By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
I 


You that sleep not, Shadow moving at midnight, 

To and fro, where the windows glimmer and darken, 

To and fro, where you with your ailing treasure 
Lean down to harken: 


You that sleep not, Shadow behind the casement!— 

Toilful Shadow, gaunt from the cup of sorrow; 

Humble, ceaseless, shaping late in the midnight 
Bread of tomorrow: 


You, wan Shadow, wasting the light of the taper, 

Light of your eyes, at a stitch-by-stitch adorning; 

Starven starlight, only to pale as stars do, 
Toward the gray morning: 


You that keep your watch by the countless windows, 
Waking, working,—there where they gleam and darken, 
Even you, that over the wide world’s breathing 

Lean down and harken: 


Dark Immortal!—Shadow of mortal woman, 
Why do you wake, when the sentries sleep, and the sages? 
Towering Shadow, flung on the dark of night-time, 

Dark of the ages? 


The candle flared 
Before the night. 
The Shadow trimmed the light.) 


(Loud from the tower 
Swung the Bell. 

And the sentry called 
‘ “All's well!” 


I 
What new pride, Shadow of ceaseless vigil, -« 
Knocks at your heart?—Or what far folly of questing 
Stirs you now, between the loom and the cradle ?— 
Woman unresting! 


What vain longing,—circle and cry of seabirds— 
Widens your eyes with the sleepless light beside you? 
All the besieging years, your toil and your burden 

Who hath denied you? 


Who hath said to you, “Rest;—yea, rest for your portion!” 
Who forbade to your eyes their watch or their weeping? 
Who withheld the helpless years of the manchild 

From your sole keeping? 


Mind of the Moon,—lo, some moon-madness is on you! 

Ours the folly, leaving you free to wander, 

Gathering herbs for healing, under the moonlight, 
Where you might ponder: 


Ways and ways of the Moon; her song and her strangeness; 
Spinning, singing, even as her earth-born daughters 
Spin and sing; yet laying her strong commandment 

Over the waters. 


(The echoes died The house was blind 

Around the hour. With sleep, within 

Back went the doves, The Shadow turned, to spin.) 
Back to the tower. 


Ill 
Is it some new thirst of a shining perii? 
Glorious Death men sing as they go to meet him 
Far and far?—But turn thee again to thy shelter! — 
There shalt thou meet him;— 


Greet him, speak him fair,—hostess and handmaid! 
Death for a year-long guest, what pride should he kindle? 
Face to face ‘with thy smiling eyes,—and holding 

Flax for thy spindle! 


Is it for men’s red harvest, weariless Woman? 

Spoils of empire? Triumph of shuddering wonder?— 

You, who fought with the vultures Over your treasure, 
Yea, for such plunder! 


You who shore your hair by the walls of Carthage! — 

Gave your bounteous hair, but to arm the bowmeu,— 

Smiting white through the long-spent storm of arrows, 
Lightnings of omen! 


(One by one, The sentry went, 

rhe stars went by; Whose watch was done 

I'he Shadow harkened . . « The Shadow spun.) 
For a@ cry. 


IV 
Not yet spent,—with the night of that endless travail? 
Sons of men, slaying the sons of mothers! — = 
Not yet spent?—For all shed life of your giving: 
Yours, not another's. 


Who but you,—spun of your breath with your beauty? 

Plucked the light of the stars you fought in their courses?— 

Light, for the morning-gaze of the torn young eye-lids 
Trampled of horses! 


Who but you,—to bear the bloom and the burdan— 

Breath and death, and doom of the world, for your share. 

Breath for men, and men that shall die tomorrow ;— 
Glory of warfare! 


Breath for men; yea, bodies for men,—for women; 
Women that breathe and bloom, and bring forth in sorrow 
Men, and men, to nurture and rear as worship; 

Men, for Tomorrow. 


Doom,—doom, deeper than seas can fathom, 
Darker than all the dark of the tides upbuoying 
Lordly ships:—that glory of Love should kindle 
Life, for destroying! 
The cock crew 
That night was done. 
. % The Shadow spun.) 


(The tide ebbed; 
The tide turned; 
The wind died; 

The taper burned. 


v 


Woman, Woman, now that the lifted voices— 

Lifted never till now,—call thee to slumber; : 

Surely mayst thou shut from thy mothering eyelids 
Griefs without number! 


Now the covering darkness lifts from the house-tops, 

Baring stark those wretched beyond their telling,— 

Count not thou their wants and their wounds!—nay, go not 
Forth of thy dwelling. 


What wilt thou see?—The thousand shames and hungers; 

Old despairs, clinging thy thousand pities! 

What wilt thou hear?—Save all that must faint and famish 
Through all thy cities? 


She knew again, again 
The olden laughter of a star, 
From long ago, and far and far! 


The morning-stars 
Were laughing all. 
The Shadow heard them call. 


The darkness called her by her name. But all their music and their mirth 


The Shadow rose and came. Fell as the little words of earth, 
There were the early stars astir Unto an old refrain: — 

And one and all they laughed at her Silver laughter and golden scorn, 
O sisterwise they sung to her; Across the soothsay of gray morn, 
Old songs, old words they flung to her. With the smiting of sweet rain. 


©This is the poem called “Women-Song” in “The Lyric Year.” 








London, July 7. I have promised to 
sell “Votes for Women” Fridays, and 
think I will keep a little record of 
whatever seems interesting. This lit- 
tle notebook that came in a steamer 
letter from Florence M. could not be 
put to a better use. Florence is an 
anti. 

“Votes for Women” is published by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, and 
part of the suffrage propaganda is sell- 
ing it on the streets, wearing a huge 
placard. 


Found Everything Strange 

This morning, in company with Mrs. 
YT. of New York, I started out under 
the leadership of Miss Kelley, the 
champion paper-seller. Were assigned 
to different corners on the Strand. 
Was not much of a success, as thought 
we were not allowed to cry our wares, 
so stood there dumbly holding out the 
paper. On one side (standing in the 
gutter, as it is against the law in Lon- 
don for street venders to stand on the 
pavement) was a shoe-string peddler, 
on the other a pencil man and a wom- 
an selling flowers; all my friends, I 
knew, for they looked at me not un- 
kindly, and when I couldn’t make the 
right change the one-legged shoe-string 
man helped me out. 


Policemen Friendly 

Everything was so new and strange, 
did not get a very clear impression of 
things, but have a very vivid recollec 
tion of a woman cursing me horribly, 
and a man muttering something about 
“home and babies.” I am told many of 
the policemen are now friendly to the 
suffrage cause, and I noticed, while 
they made the other peddlers “move 
on,” they never saw me. 

Alas, only sold three papers, but did 
the best I knew how and was happy. 
Miss Kelley says it is not so much the 
number sold, as it is keeping the work 
before the public. She is such a com- 
forting darling! 


Was Desperately Hot 

Friday, July 14. Found my way to 
the Strand alone, as Mrs. T. sailed for 
home Wednesday. Miss Kelley was 
there, and I was soon equipped with 
papers and placard. This time made 
my voice heard, and, oh joy! sold all 
but two, and lots of people stopped to 
talk with me, and perhaps I may have 
made a convert. 

It was blisteringly hot, but I didn’t 
mind it much, was so delighted at the 
Way the papers went. The only dis- 
agreeable incident was a nasty taxi 
driver with a diabolical grin, who ran 
his machine so close I had to hop upon 
the pavement or be knocked down. 

One woman who bought a paper said 
in a trightened whisper she always be- 
lieved women knew as much as men 





THE DIARY OF A NEWSY 


By JESSIE ANTHONY 


and ought to have the vote, but her 
man didn’t think so. ° 


Made Big Sales 

Friday, July 21. Miss Kelley was 
not at the appointed place with the 
papers this morning, so found my way 
up to the little side street where her 
supply is kept in a little room back of 
a little candy and notion store, kept 
by a kind, little, old lady, all so quaint 
and diminutive that for the first time 
I realized I was in Dickens land. 

Miss Kelley did not come, so counted 
out my papers, slung on my placard, 
and this time started forth to conquer 
all alone. Although the mercury went 
up to the highest point of the season, 
sold out quickly, and if I had been sure 
of my endurance would have gone back 
for another lot. A kind-looking man 
who bought a paper said he admired 
my zeal, but thought it rather rash to 
be standing out under such a pitiless 
sun. Many people have been overcome 
during the last few days. The stones 
were so hot and my shoes were so thin, 
I kept rafsing first one foot and then 
the other, but must have stood on my 
left foot most, for this evening there is 
a little blister there. 


Does Man Support Wife? 

The placard bore the title of the 
leading editorial, ‘Does a man support 
his wife?” I had more women buyers 
than on any other day. One looked at 
me fiercely, and said she had worked 
harder since she was married than be- 
fore, and got nothing for it. Another 
said she was from Spain, and the Span- 
ish women had no chance at all. “We 
need you over there,” she said. 


Loves to Approach Clergy 

I know I am wicked, but I do take 
a fiendish delight in offering “Votes 
for Women” to the clergy. My! but 
the looks of some of them are blacker 
than their clothes. However, they are 
not all alike, and I nearly swooned to- 
day when one very pleasantly said he 
would like one of my papers. 


Caught by Camera Fiends 


I noticed two young men standing 
against the building in front of me, 
and as they did not look as though 
they were going to buy, promptly for- 
got them. When next I turned in that 
direction, there was the kodak. Quick 
as a flash I raised the paper in my 
hand to the level of my hat and kept it 
there. In a second or two a voice very 
pleasantly and apologetically said, 
“Pardon me, but we are only trying to 
get a good snap at the wording on that 
placard.” “Oh!” I said, and immedi- 
ately pulled the huge thing around in 
better view. He thanked me, and the 
next moment both were scurrying 
across the street. Idiot that I was! 





VI 


‘Spin —spin! Thou who wert made for spinning! 
We are Only the stars. Lo, thou art human. 
Thou art the Spinner,—yea, from the far beginning 


Thou who art Woman, 


‘Forth, come forth,—unto the uttermost borders; 
Forth, where the old despairs and shames implore thee,— 
Forth of thy small shut house,—where thy dominion 


Widens before thee. 


‘Spin,—spin! Lift up thy radiant distaff! 
Spinner thou art,—yea, from the dim beginning, 
Life and the web of All Life, and the hosts and their glory;— 


Thine was the spinning. 


‘Spin,—spin! while that the Three were spinning, 
Thou, behind them, gavest their flax, O Mother; 
Thou, the spinner and spun and the thread that was severed;— 


Thou, not another, 


‘Weave,—spin! Lift up thy heart with thy spinning;— 
Look and behold it, shading thine eyes from our laughter;— 
Life and the glory of Life and the hosts of the living, 


Here and hereafter! 


‘Warp,—weft, woven of flame and rapture; 
Out of the Moon, silence and white desire; 


Out of the Sun, wonder and will 
One with his fire. 


and vision, 


‘Fear not, fear not! Let not thy lowliness draw thee 


Back to thy small shut house, O 


thou too lowly! 


Lo, in thy shrining hands the web of thy glory, 


Blinding and holy. 


‘Never thine own; not for thy poor possession,— 
Sitting in darkness, spent with a dim endeavor;— 
Life and the web of All Life, and the hosts of the living 


Now and forever. 


‘Rise, come, with the Sun to thy 


chorusing vineyards! 


We are but stars, and fading. Lo, thou art human. 
Put on thy beautiful garments, O thou Beloved, 


Thou who art Woman. 


‘Rise, come! Blow out thy tremulous rush-light; 
Come, where the golden tides give cry of warning: — 
Over the dark, flooding the world with wonder, 


Flows the first Morning! 


‘Rise, come! Known, at last, of the nations;— 
Even of this thy world, thou hadst in thy keeping.— 
Thou sole sentinel over the dark of the ages! — 








Love, the Unsleeping.’ 


How could they take that placard with- 
out taking the whole outfit? 

One was an American, I know by his 
straw hat and business suit, and the 
other an Englishman, by his tall silk 
hat and black clothes, and if I ever 
see either of them again I'll stone 
them. 


Beautiful Hand Held Out 

I must not forget the lady with the 
beautiful hand. Do not have any recol- 
lection of her face, was just conscious 
of a figure gliding towards me dressed 
in pale-blue linen, looking so fresh, im- 
maculate and cool, it was as reviving 
as mountain breezes; and when she 
pulled off her loose glove to get the 
change, there was the whitest and 
most beautifully-shaped hand I ever 
saw, with a simple turquoise riag on 
the third finger. 


Workingmen Are Best 

In striking contrast was the flashily- 
dressed man with the nasty smirk on 
his face who kept promenading up and 
down the street. The working men are 
so decent, and many times do I hear a 
hearty voice, especially from the 
wagon-drivers, saying, “Give her a 
vote! Let the women vote!” etc. 

A beautiful young girl, who said she 
had been spending the morning at the 
National Art Gallery, bought a paper 
for her mother. “We are all suffra- 
gists in our family,” she said. 


_Poor Support Rich 

Friday, July 28. As _ usual, this 
morning found me at my allotted post 
at Charing Cross Station with my bun- 
dle of ‘Votes for Women.” As far as 
weather goes, am certainly down on 
my luck, for the hottest days of this 
hot season have been the Fridays and 
Saturdays of each week. A man not 
half a block away was overcome with 
the heat, and as I saw him being car- 
ried away, was almost tempted to take 
a vacation. The poor horses, how I did 
pity them! The papers didn’t sell as 
quickly as last week—everybody 
seemed hurrying to get under cover. 

The first woman who approached me 
was not a customer, but a very tall, 
gaunt creature, bareheaded, with want 
and poverty written all over her. 
Gathered up in her apron were bits of 
sticks, straw and old paper, something 
to cook a morsel of supper over, I sup- 
pose. Her grievance was the wrongs 
suffered by the poor. “I tell you,” she 
said, “it is not the rich that help the 
poor, the poor support the rich; they 
get their living off the lives of us!” 
And her eyes blazed, and her voice 
fairly shrieked, and had a note of chal- 
lenge in it. It made me sick at heart, 
there was so much truth in it; and I 
put my hand on her thin, old shoulder 
and said, ‘I know; but I am sure there 
will be better laws after a’ while, when 
women help make them.” Her face 
softened a little, and she disappeared 
in the crowd. 


Passers-By Were Various 

The first paper sold was to a young 
woman who said she belonged to the 
Actresses’ Franchise League, and I 
wish I had asked her name, she was so 
nice and spoke so encouragingly. 

The next was a girl with such a sad 
face it haunts me. Then came four 
such happy-looking, middle-aged” wom- 
en, with their kodak and little red 
Baedeker. I am sure they came from a 
middle-sized town somewhere in the 
middle west, and were having just the 
biggest time of their lives. They were 
very eager about suffrage, and delight- 
ed to run across an American. They 
bought two papers, and were glad to 
hear of the Monday afternoon meetings 
at Piccadilly Pavilion and the oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst. 

Then a dear little old lady with a 
pocket in her petticoat and the sweet- 
est smile I ever saw bought a paper 
and said, “God bless you!” 


Antis Clinch Fists 

The placard read, “A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing.” A shabby-looking man 
spelled it out, and said, “I ax your par- 
don, loidy, but is the wolf Asquith?” 
“Perhaps he may be one of them,” I 
said, and we both laughed, and he 
shuffled out of sight. Just then an 
auto spun around the corner into the 
station with four handsomely-dressed 
women in it, and the youngest, who 
couldn’t have been more than sixteen, 
scowled and shook her clenched fist at 
me, Again I laughed, and, strange to 
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say, she, too, was. laughing as she 


passed out of sight. 
- Peddier Too Friendly 

Then there was the over-friendly 
postcard peddler, with breath reeking 
of whiskey, who assured me “the 
loidies were ivery bit as smart as the 
men.” He tapped me on the shoulder 
and stood so close I was mortally 
afraid, but I never budged and said, 
“Won't you please move on, so I can 
sell my papers?” and on he ambled. 

Gets a Bouquet 

Saturday, Aug. 5. Yesterday was 
lovely and cool. Sold out quickly, and 
trudged back to the little storeroom 
with the placard, proud and happy, yet 
not perfectly so, for I kept thinking, as 
the weather was so favorable, I ought 
to try and sell another lot; but, being 
very hungry and tired, listened to the 
tempter and hied me to a nice restau- 
rant, where they had good things to 
eat. 

The paper-selling was quite unevent- 
ful this week. Had lots of fun all to 
myself over my first customer, a man 
who bought the paper without knowing 
what it was. Am laughing yet at his 
wide look of disgust. A flower peddler 
who stands down the street passed by, 
and with a bow handed me a little 
bouquet, as though I were a queen, and 
I thanked him as though he were a 
king. 

Was Given a Penny 

A woman with such a look of com- 
passion thrust a penny in my hand, re- 
fused a paper, and hurried away. Of 
course she thought I had met with re- 
verses, and for a moment I felt as 
though I bad: I gave the penny toa 
scrawny, ragged little girl carrying a 
little bundle of life with such an old, 
tired look on its face, you wanted to 
scream at the seeming hopelessness 
and misery of it all; and every day and 
all day you see it in this beast of a 
city. 

Some Ugly Customers 

A big apoplectic-looking man pom- 
pously told me he thought “property- 
owners and ladies like you should have 
the vote, but the wenches in the 
kitchen and shops had no business 
with it.” I felt it would be like cast- 
ing pearls before swine to try to argue 
with him, so saved my breath and 
looked down the street. 

Another man, small and snarley, told 
me I was “in a blackguard business. 
and I knew it.” After he had repeated 
it a second time I said, “You are be- 
having like one, and if you don’t move 
on I'll call the police.” It is needless 
to say neither of those two bought a 
paper. 

Speaking of policemen, the one sta- 
tioned near where I stand is on our 
side, am sure, for last week, when I 
started to cross the street after selling 
out, he raised his hand and stopped the 
whole traffic, and I marched through 
with my big placard, holding my head 
high, the proudest little suffragette 
you ever saw. 

Will Not Make It a Business 

On the whole the day was a very 
pleasant one. However, think I’ll not 
take up paper-selling as a _ business. 
I'd rather be a policeman, and stop the 
traffic when suffrage ladies with 
placards try to cross the street. 


PLANS DESCENT 
ON WASHINGTON 


Leader of Albany Pilgrimage 
Will Gather Band and March 
to Capital 











A march of suffragists volunteering 
from all parts of New York State, 
with “On to Washington” as the pro- 
gram, will begin in New York City 
February 10, according to announce- 
ment made by “General”. Rosalie 
Jones, leader of the “Votes for Wom- 
en” band which recently carried the 
message from New York to Governor 
Sulzer at Albany. 

Welcoming recruits in five Staies as 
they proceed southward, the women 
plan to reach Washington in time to 
add themselves to the ranks of march- 
ers in the woman suffrage parade the 
day before Woodrow Wilson’s inaug- 
uration. 


Of the loyal few who tramped the 
entire distance to Albany, “General” 
Jones and “Colonel” Miss Ida A. Craft 
have promised to make the Washing- 
ton journey, and one or two others 
are in the “probable” class. 

Rallies will be held in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other cities. 


JANE ADDAMS 


ON 
BALKED REFORMS 


Chicago Politicians Almost Spoil 
Juvenile Court and Women 
Have to Enter Politics 








On many occasions women see 
their former undertakings which have 
been made a part of governmental 
administration languish and fail of 
their highest usefulness, writes Jane 
Addams in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
They find their most cherished 
schemes are balked by politicians 
who either do not understand what 
the original promoters were trying to 
do or who use them for their own self- 
seeking ends. 

Juvenile Court Object Lesson 


The present situation in the Juven-: 
ile Court of Chicago is a good illus-. 
Years ago the resi-! 


tration of this. 
dents of Hull-House were much dis- 
tressed over the boys and girls who 
were brought into the police stations 
for petty offences, and gradually one 
of the residents gave all of her time 
to these unfortunate children. The 
police justices in the two nearest sta- 
tions regularly telephoned her in re- 
gard to the first-offense cases, and, 
whenever practicable, paroled the 
children to her care. When the 
Juvenile Court was established in 
Chicago she was engaged as the first 
probation officer with twenty-one 
other persons. 
County Has Taken Charge 

For six years this voluntary asso- 
ciation, called the “Juvenile Court 
Committee,” paid the probation offi- 
cers, with a well-known educator as 
chief, and supported the detention 
home through which passed each year 
2600 children who would otherwise 
have been in the police stations. 

In connection with this home the 
Children’s Hospital Society supported 
a medical clinic through which it was 
discovered that ninety per cent. of the 
sad little procession were in need of 
medical attention. Gradually all of 
these things have been taken over by 
the county, and now the probation 
officers, teachers, nurses and doctors 
have become public officials, while 
the Juvenile Court, with the deten- 
tion home and quarters for medical 
and psychopathic clinics and for a 
school under the Chicago Board of 
Education, is housed in the building 
erected for its special use out of the 
public taxes. 

Used for Patronage 

All went well through various ad- 
ministrations, but recently a _presi- 
dent of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, realizing that this developed 
apparatus of the Juvenile Court would 
be most valuable in building up party 
patronage, began a series of attacks 
upon the administration of the Court 
which, it is evident, will eventually 
destroy its usefulness. 

Unfit Persons Appointed 

The positions of probation officers, 
formerly occupied by those who had 
passed a careful Civil Service exam- 
ination, were filled by sixty-day ap- 
pointees, one of whom had been a 
sewer contractor, another a saloon- 
keeper. The Chief Probation Officer, 
after a long and wearisome trial, was 
dismissed, having been found guilty 
for not doing those things which un- 
the law he kad no authority to do; 
the physician in charge resigned be- 
cause a so-called trained nurse, on a 
sixty-day appointment, defied his au- 
thority, showing her ignorance of 
nursing by wrapping up the infected 
leg of a boy in a piece of old news- 
paper; the Funds to Parents Act, 
popularly called the “mothers’ pen- 
sions,” by which the Judge is al- 
lowed to give ten dollars a month for 
the care of a child in his own home 
instead of in an institution, offered, 
of course, a splendid opportunity for 
building up a_ political following 
among the poorest people, and only 
through the action of the wise Judge, 
in co-operation with various philan- 
thropic societies, was this beneficent 
law saved from disaster. 

Public-Spirited Women Rebel 

When an aroused public sentiment 
finally demanded an investigation of 
the Juvenile Court, and the report of 
the committee proved favorable to 
the Court, the president of the County 
Board refused to have it published; 
and philanthropy, again appearing 
upon the scene, paid for its publica- 
tion from private funds. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
a great many public-spirited women 
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TO COVER CITY 
WITH SPEAKERS 


Washington Will Ignore Outdoor 
Speaking Custom—Mrs. Allen- 
der Issues Call 2 





The Inauguration Committee pre- 
dicts that the crowd in Washington on 
March 4 will be far greater than at any 
previous celebration. Naturally, it 
will be Democratic in general charac- 
ter, and, as that party has never en- 
dorsed woman suffrage, the suffrage 


! leaders throughout the country must 


realize the importance of this oppor- 
tunity. As chairman of the Committee 
on Outdoor Speaking, I urge that the 
best speakers be sent to us for the 
week beginning March 1. Open-air 
speaking in Washington is not usual, 
and heretofore there has been but one 
place available even to the Salvation 
Army. For the suffrage demonstration 
we have been promised permission to 
have speakers at points all over the 
city, and this permission must not be 
wasted. 

The railroad rates will be greatly 
reduced, and we shall do our best here 
in Washington to provide hospitality. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
every space large enough for a cot will 
be occupied, and there are thousands 
who will throng the streets day and 
night with no place to go. 

The suffrage plans are being carried 
on by contribution; we have no fund to 
draw upon. And so I urge the assocla- 
tions of the various States to realize 
the importance both of sending their 
speakers and of taking care of them 
as far as possible. 

The idea of the parade and pageant 
has been received with enthusiasm by 
Washington people, and there has been 
absolutely no opposition on the ground 
that we are suffragists. The news- 
papers have been wonderful, and the 
applications for membership in the 
various suffrage organizations have 
been continuous. The parade appeals 
to some, the pageant to others. There 
will be enough to do for every suffrag- 
ist to find her specialty recognized and 
pressed into service. 

Send us your speakers, your money, 
your enthusiasm and your suggestions. 

Nina BH. Allender, 
Chairman of Outdoor Meetings. 
1420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 





Suffrage Convention at Lansing 
Will Decide on Date of Resub- 
mission ; 





The State convention of the Michi- 
gan E. S. A. was held in Lansing, Jan. 
16 and 17. It was to decide whether 
to ask that the woman suffrage 
amendment be resubmitted next April 
or next fall. 

The main strength of the suffrag- 
ists is in the country districts, and 
the friends of equal rights are asking 
themselves whether the farmers are 
likely to come out to vote most large- 
ly in the spring or in the autumn. 





Mrs. Sara L. G. Fittz, secretary of 
the Rhode Island W. S. A., enter- 
tained a gathering of friens at Provi- 
dence on Jan. 13, by reading “The 
Awakening of the Duchess,” the story 
by Beatrice Harraden that appeared 
in last week’s Woman’s Journal. She 
finds Providence a fertile field for suf- 
frage propaganda. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Leavitt of California, 
at the age of 94, cast her first vote 
for President of the United States at 
the November election. Mrs. Leavitt 
is a native of New Hampshire. 











of Chicago, through their clubs and 
other organizations, gave of their 
time and best efforts last autumn to 
promote the election of a wiser man 
as president of the County Board. 
They would have been stupid indeed 
to sit quietly while their faithful work 
of years was being demolished. Of 
course they were obliged to enter par- 
tisan politics because there is no 
other way, owing to the American 
System of party nominations, to se- 
cure the election of any official, good 
or bad. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Boston now has a woman on its 
school committee. Congratulations to 
Miss Frances G. Curtis! 








The Philadelphia antis are now try- 
ing to organize the city by wards. Iml- 
tation is the sincerest flattery. 





The last elections in the State of 
Washington closed 203 saloons and 
added twelve counties to the “dry” 
territory. 

Governor Ferris of Michigan de- 
clared his hearty approval of woman 
suffrage in his inaugural address to 
the Legislature. 





If weather permits, the “pure food 
baby” of Dr. and Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley will be carried in the suffrage 
parade, The baby is six months old. 





Now comes Saskatchewan demand- 
ing votes for women. An animated 
debate on the subject has been going 
on in the Provincial Legislature. 





Preston is State 
Public Instruc- 
She was elect- 


Mrs. Josephine 
Superintendent of 
tion for Washington. 
ed by a fine majority. 





The Hon. Frances Lee, who was a 
member of the Eleventh General As- 
sembly in Colorado, has been re-elected 
to the lower House of the State Legis- 
lature. 





The plain people will not think 
woman suffrage is less likely to prove 
a good thing because in New York 
City a number of multi-millionaires 
and their butlers lately assured in- 
quiring women that they looked upon 
it with lofty scorn. 


Ex-Gov. Fort of New Jersey said at 
a recent meeting in Jersey City: “I 
believe that every woman should be ac- 
corded a vote. The cure for the evils 
of democracy is more democracy. The 
government is safe in the hands of the 
people, and nowhere else.” 





The Montana suffragists, who have 
been in session at Helena, have 
drawn up resolutions disapproving 
the action of President Taft in not 
appointing a representative of the 
women wage-earners on the commit- 
tee to investigate industrial relations. 





Sarah Bernhardt in a recent inter- 
view is reported as saying that, per- 
sonally, she does not care about suf- 
frage, but she thinks women who wish 
to vote should have the privilege. 
“You can herd the men to the polls,” 
she said. “You could not herd fhe 
women.” 





A review of a book dealing with the 
woman question is given by Dr. Anna 
Blount every Friday at the afternoon 
tea given by the literature section of 
the Chicago Political Equality League 
at the Headquarters in the Fine Arts 
building. Dr. Blount says she wants 
to make suffragists familiar with the 
literature of their own cause. 





The New Jersey suffragists will 
have their legislative hearing at 
Trenton on Feb. 18, with Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw as the chief speaker. Mean- 
while the Trenton Times has opened 
its columns to discussion of the ques- 
tion, and invites signed communica- 
tions, pro and con, of not more than 
500 words. 





North Dakota club women have 
opened Headquarters at Bismarck, and 
have a strong lobby there to work with 
the Legislature for equal suffrage and 
other proposals in which they are in- 
terested. It is said that several differ- 
ent suffrage measures, full and partial, 
have been prepared, and the women 
hope to secure one or the other. 





The New York Woman Voter for 
January is a capital number. It is 
even more interesting than usual on 
account of articles from California, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho, telling 
about the activities of the women in 
those States during the recent presi- 
dential campaign. 





Mrs. Everett Colby, chairman of the 
legislative commttee of the New Jer- 
sey suffragists, says the prospects of 
the cause are brighter in that State 
than ever before. 
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Mrs. -Ida Porter-Boyer of Centralia, 
Pa., has resigned her position as’ field 
secretary for the Pennsylvania W. 8. 
A., in which she has rendered admir- 
able service. Mrs. Boyer is one of the 
most gifted “all-around workers” in the 
suffrage ranks. 





A noteworthy debate on woman suf- 
frage took place a few days ago in 
Philadelphia. It was arranged by the 
University Extension Society. The 
affirmative was upheld by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw and Rev. James Grattan My- 
then of Baltimore, the negative by Miss 
Minnie Bronson and Dr. William 
Hirsch, the New York neurologist. 





Ex-Assemblyman Andrew Murray 
told the women of the Legislative 
League in New York the other day 
that the State factory investigating 
commission had spent $100,000 in find- 
ing out things that the clubwomen 
had told the Legislature long before. 
“Fire protection, seats for girls, more 
sanitary conditions, shorter hours—all 
these recommendatons of the commis- 
sion,” he said, “have been incorporated 
in bills the clubwomen have sought to 
introduce. I know, because I was 
there.” 





Interest in combatting the social 
evil is growing in Boston as else- 
where. In addition to the meeting at 
which Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will 
speak on Jan. 29, one was held this 
week at the City Club, where Clifford 
Roe gave an address on “The Social 
Evil in Some American Cities and the 
Remedies Being Adopted by those 
Municipalities.” Mr. Fred Whitin, 
secretary of the Committee of Four- 
teen in New York, which did such 
good work in investigating the traffic 
in women, will speak in Tremont 
Temple on the same evening with 
Mrs, Catt. 





The Wyoming Legislature this year 
has two women in its lower House, 
Mrs. Anna B. Miller of Laramie, 
mother of six grown-up children, and 
distinguished for her household vir- 
tues, and Miss Nettie Truax of Sun 
Dance, for several years a successful 
County Superintendent of Schools. At 
the recent election, one woman was 
chosen as Justice of the Peace, one as 
County Clerk, and one as County 
Treasurer. But the positions to which 
women are elected are mostly educa- 
tional. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and twenty out of 
the twenty-one County Superintend- 
ents are women. 





Three thousand dollars for the New 
York suffrage campaign was raised 
in a few minutes at the mass meeting 
held in Brooklyn last week by the 
Woman Suffrage Party. Mrs. Catt, 
Miss Shaw and Max Eastman spoke, 
Mrs, H. Edward Dreier presided, and 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark made the ap- 
peal for funds. Mrs. George Pratt 
pledged $300, Miss Mary E. Dreier, 
$200, six or seven women gave $100 
apiece, and smaller sums followed 
fast. The price of admission ranged 
from a dollar to 25 cents, yet the 
Academy of Music was crowded, 
many standing throughout; and in ad- 
dition to the pledges, a large collec- 
tion was taken up. The total receipts 
of the meeting are reported to have 
been about $5,000. 
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TWO THOUSAND RESCUE HOMES 


It is announced that certain philanthropists are going to 
start a nation-wide movement to provide 2000 rescue nomes for 
the women who have fallen victims to the white slave traffic. 
We are told that the effort will be well financed, and that J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., will take a hand in it. Rescue homes are good, 
but the only effective way to lessen the white slave traffic is to 
lessen the demand. 

Until economic conditions are vitally improved, this evil will 
continue; but, in the mean time, more could be done by education 
than by reclamation. Instead of opening 2000 rescue homes, it 
would do more good to send out 2000 teachers to teach young peo- 
ple, and especially boys, the needlessness and the dangerous con- 
sequences of loose living. 


We have no wish to throw cold water on any honest effort 
for human betterment, but this suggests the story of the insane 
asylum where any patient growing obstreperous and insisting 
that he was well enough to be let out used to be set to empty 
with a ladle a trough where water flowed in at one end and out 
at the other. He was told that when the trough was emptv he 
would be allowed to leave. If he were still demented, he Jadled 
and ladled away till he gave up in despair. If he were cured, 
he stopped ‘up the opening where the water flowed in, and the 
trough soon emptied itself. 

On the evening of Jan. 29, at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt will speak on the traffic in women, as she 
met with it on her trip around the world, and will give her ideas 
of how it should be fought. Mr. Fred Whitin of the Committee 
of Fourteen in New York which made an extensive study of 
the social evil, will speak at the same time. Everybody should 
go to hear them, and should get their tickets at once. Whatever 
methods they may recommend for meeting the evil, it is safe to 
predict that they will not suggest the possibility of its being 
overcome by means of rescue homes. a a 





MORE COMPANY FOR WOMEN 


Governor Tener of Pennsylvania in his inaugural message 
recommended the ‘submission of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. 





He also recommended revoking the charter of Coatesville 
and abolishing it as a borough. It will be remembered that a 
Coatesville mob burned a man alive, under peculiarly atrocious 
circumstances, and that, although the ring-leaders are well 
known, local juries have persistently. refused to convict the 
murderers. The Governor recommends that a crime which has 
made the name of Coatesville infamous throughout the civilized 
world shall be punished—how? By the withdrawal of the 
town’s political rights. If the legislators adopt the Governor's 
suggestion, as it is to be hoped they will, the fact should give a 
new impetus to Pennsylvania’s woman suffrage campaign. ‘“‘Who 
shall not vote?” asked Mary A. Livermore. “Women and idiots; 
women and paupers; women and criminals, unless pardoned out. 
In what a category we are placed!” Women have been given a 
deal of bad company of late; vote-sellers in Ohio, officials con- 
victed of bribery in New Jersey, etc., etc.; and now the Coates- 
ville savages are to be placed almost on the same plane with 
women. Not quite; for they will still have some political privi- 
leges, and ean recover full political rights at any time by a 
change of residence. 


But the time of this disgrace for women is almost over. 
Happily, we shall soon be taken out of the discreditable category. 


A. 8. B. 





It is easy to forget that “influence,” whether of persons or 
of institutions, ceases to be of real value when it is consciously 
cherished as a possesgion. Influence must be “a wayside flower,” 


as our old copy-books used to say about happiness.—Jane 
Addams. 
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CHILDREN? 


says that no wise housekeeper would spend 76 per cent. of the 
family’s whole income upon food for a watchdog. When we hear 


come,” most people groan a little, but dismiss the subject with 
the impression that in the United States, at least, we are not 80 
heavily taxed for military purposes as European countries are, 
and that the money is spent mostly on pensions for the old sol- 
diers, a purpose with which there is naturally much public sym- 
pathy. Since few citizens scrutinize our national budget, few 
people are aware that the United States government is spending 
UPON PREPARATION FOR FUTURE WARS 43 per cent. of 
its total income—just the same per cent. that is spent by Ger- 
many, and a larger proportion than is spent by England or any 
other European nation. All Europe is an armed camp; every 
European country has strong and dangerous neighbors at its 
very gates; and Germany is notoriously the most militaristic of 
all European nations. Yet the United States, without a twenti- 
eth part of the cause to expect aggression from any quarter, is 
spending as large a proportion of its revenues on future wars 
as is Germany. Here is one reason, among others, for the large 
taxes and the high cost of living. 

Contrast this lavish outlay for army and navy with the 
meagre appropriations made to guard against the enemies with- 
in our gates, enemies which are sweeping off every year, by pre 
ventable diseases, millions of lives—and especially the lives of 
little children. The total appropriation for the new Children’s 
3ureau at Washington only amounts to the cost of the annual re- 
pairs on two torpedo boats! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said, in an article in favor of woman 
suffrage written half a century ago: “It.is very cheap wit that 
finds it so droll that a woman should vote. . . Human society 
is made up of partialities. Each citizen has an interest and 
view of his own, which, if followed out to the extreme, would 
leave no room for any other citizen. One man is timid and an- 
other rash; one would change nothing and the other is pleased 
with nothing; one wishes schools, another, armies; one, gun- 
boats, another, public gardens. Bring all these blases together, 
and something is done in favor of them all. Every one is a half 
vote, but the next elector behind him brings the other or cor- 
responding half in his hand. A reasonable result is had.” 

Mr. Emerson went on to argue that the qualities in which 
women are strong needed to be added to the whole, in order to 
offset some obvious lacks. In apportioning the tax-money, it Is 
clear that a reasonable result is not had while 43 per cent. of 
the country’s total income goes to guard against future wars, 
and only an infinitesimal fraction is devoted to the children’s 
needs in the present. This disproportionate interest in gun- 
boats as compared with children springs directly from the fact 
that the mothers of the nation have no votes. A. 8. B. 





A GREAT SUFFRAGE STATE 


“Oregon, of itself, is an interesting empire. 
about 100,000 square miles of territory. No State east of the 
Missouri approaches it in size. The State of Washington is 
only two-thirds as large, Pennsylvania is less than half the size, 
and all New England is only two-thirds as large. The resources 
are as significant as the area.” So writes Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education. He has been making a trip 
through Oregon, and is enthusiastic over the State’s riches in 
fruit and timber, crops and live stock and water power. Anti- 
suffragists who sneer at the enfranchised commonwealths as 
“sage-brush States” ought to read his report in the Journal of 
Education, and correct their short-sighted provincialism. 
Oregon includes a sage-brush desert, however, and Dr. 
Winship crossed it to visit schools in the more newly-settled 
parts of the State. He set out with friends in a high-power 
automobile for the trip of 170 miles. The State Superintendent 
of Education, L. R. Alderman, went along on a bicycle, but got 
upset and broke his leg. He had to be left behind, and the As- 
sociate Superintendent stayed to take care of him. These two 
were to have acted as guides, and they had all the educational 
data. But a woman stepped into the breach. Dr. Winship says: 
Woman Served as Substitute 
“Mrs. M. L. Fulkerson, the expert primary and rural school 
leader, rose to the emergency in methods. In the quartet that 
remained were Charles H. Seaver, who represents the Macmillan 
Company for the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, a 
most captivating comrade when hardships multiply, and Miss 
Mary Campbell, representing the Prang Company, and they 
took the parts of Alderman and Carleton on every program. 
Counties Bigger than States 
“On this memorable trip I lectured in six county associa- 
tions. Three of the counties were each larger than Massachu- 
setts, one of them larger than Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and not a railroad in it. Two of the counties 
have no railroad. Think of a county meeting in a county 200 
miles long, and no railroads! Teachers were not indulging in 
automobiles. They came on stages where there were any, oth- 
erwise they grouped together and came in a rig, or, as often 
happened, they came long distances on horseback. It wag in- 
teresting to see women teachers spring into the saddle and 
start off home 60 miles away. They come to Oregon from 
everywhere. In one of these Central Oregon cities, with seven- 
teen teachers, twelve States were represented. There was noth- 
ing unusual in that. 





There are 


Teachers Are Scholarly 
“The teachers whom we met in these counties were as 
scholarly, as professional, as well read, as wel] bred as any to 
be found in any State in the Union. Indeed, if anything, they 
are more spirited, more broad-minded, more energetic than one 
is likely to find in the East or Middle West. 
“They must have had college or normal school training. 
Not that the requirements are higher, but if one is to engage a 
teacher unseen, if one is to hire a teacher from a thotsand 
miles or more away, the first essential is that he should have 
credentials of scholarship and professional training. There 
can be no provincialism in a man or woman who has broken 


man and his wife taking an automobile trip of 2000 miles the 
past summer, from Indiana to the heart of Central Oregon, 
where both are teaching now. 


Not “Traditionally Arid” 








home ties and made a new home in the far away. Think of alof the wishes of their husbands. 
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be done east of the Missouri river. No two of the teachers have 


had the same traditions. There have been no conditions to 


Baroness von Suttnér, in her speeches for equal suffrage,|™#ke them traditionally arid. 


“Compare such a body of teachers with a group of teachers 
born in the same county, educated in the same kind of loca! 


of these enormous expenditures for “wars, past, present and to| Schools, trained in the same near-by normal school! 


Women from Many States 
“In one of these Oregon counties I met women teachers 
from a Wisconsin town, from which twelve teachers came to the 
Pacific coast this summer, and from a Minnesota town from 
which sixteen came to the Pacific coast this summer. 


A Wonderful Experience 


“Oh, but it was a grand experience, personally and profes- 
sionally! The teachers say that education signifies more to chil- 
dren and parents there than here. I can readily believe it. 

Schools Finely Equipped 

“Everywhere the schoolhouse is the one elegant building in 
the place.” 

In one town where “no hotel had any toilet accommodations 
in the buildings whatever,” there was “a public school building 
with toilet and bath accommodations that would do credit to 
Brookline or Yonkers; to Berkeley or Pasadena.” Other places 
had one-room school buildings that had cost $2,400 or $2,500, Dr: 
Winship continues: 


Education at County Fairs 


“But the greatest educational demonstration was at the 
county fair. In five of the counties there was a county fair at 
the same time as the educational meeting. This is insisted 
upon each year for obvious reasons. The fair officials want the 
teachers there, even if they do give them free tickets. We 
were as much a part of the county fair as of the educational 
gathering. I made addresses to the assembled crowd on the 
fair grounds, as well as to the teachers and citizens in the larg- 
est auditorium in the city. While I orated from the judge’s 
stand, my associates were solemnly acting as judges at the 
county fair. 


Draws Bigger Crowd than Races 


“And well we might do these stunts, for Educational Day 
drew a larger crowd than the horse races, the riding of a wild 
bull, and the tricks of lassoing all combined, I saw a man who 
drove in with his family 60 miles just for ‘Educational Day’ 
It took all of one day to come, and one to return, and the day 
at the fair was Educational Day because he wanted his children 
to be in the parade of the school. 


Remarkable School Parades 


“In every county the marshaling and marching of the chil- 
dren was an event of the day, but in Crook County it wags liter- 
ally an historical pageant as well as parade. The line was 
nearly half a mile long, and every school was fully arrayed to 
represent some historical event or people. Whole schools 
were brought in from far-away regions to be a part of the 
pageant. The children who paraded had free tickets to the 
fair, of course, It was mightily interesting to see such public 
school, such rural and village school enthusiasm. A man 
would be a freak who did not enter into these festivities as 
though he were a child again.” 


Mrs. Frank Goodwin, in the Congregationalist, lately inti- 
mated that equal suffrage might work fairly well in California, 
where there are a great many intelligent women, but that it 
would not do in the country at large. In CaHfornia, as in Oregon 
and all through the West, the women are from all parts of the 
country. Women from the South, the Hast and the Middle West 
find that it does not hurt them any more than it hurts the Native 
Daughters. A. S. B. 


NO STRAW VOTE WANTED 


Alarmed by the strong pressure of public opinion this 
year in behalf of submitting to the voters a woman suffrage 
amendment to the Massachusetts Constitution, the enemles of 
equal suffrage are trying to substitute a straw vote. 
proposing to take such a vote has been introduced by Represen- 
tative Drury of Waltham, a strong anti. For almost 60 years 
the suffragists of this State have been asking to go before the 
voters with a valid and legal constitutional amendment, which 
will give women the ballot if it carries. Instead, we are asked 
to undertake a State-wide campaign on a straw vote which 
would give the women nothing if it went in their favor. Propo- 
sals for straw votes have been made in half a dozen State Legis- 
latures during the last two or three years, but the suggestion 
has invariably been voted down, as an unworthy attempt to 
evade the square issue. If the majority of the voters in Massa- 
chusetts are ready to give us the ballot, we ought to have it; 
if they are not willing, we shall not get it; but.it is a mere 
subterfuge, and a distinct imposition, to offer to take a mock 
vote on the question when we are asking for a real one. The 
opponents object strenuously to giving the voters a chance to 
pass on a genuine and legal amendment; they object, of course, 
because they fear it may carry. They do not want to risk it. 
But every political party is now pledged to the submission of a 
constitutional amendment in New York, Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
other States. Every political party in Massachusetts is pledged 
to it except the Republicans. The Republican plank was 
ambiguous, and might mean either an honest amendment or a 
straw vote. But every member who pledged himself to the 
suffragists to vote for the submission of the amendment will be 
breaking that pledge if he lends himself to this disingenuous 
attempt to substitute a straw vote. A. 8. B. 








Militarists clamorously assert that war is good because it 
“makes work for all.” But even the threat of war is shown to 
have the contrary effect. There are 25,000 out of work in Vienna, 
and half of them are starving.—New York Call. 





It is not true that women will vote at the dictation of 
their husbands, nor is it true that they will vote in defiance 
Either assumption is based 
upon ignorance of the home, its atmosphere and its influence. 
If women vote as their husbands vote, it will be because hus- 
bands vote as their wives vote. They will vote, as a rule, in 


‘| harmony, because they come to entertain a like view about most 
“I could understand after meeting the teachers of thoge| matters. 
counties why State Superintendent L. R. Alderman can do many | follow that she 1s not influencing her husband's vote. The:con- 
things not traditional or educationally conventional, that cannot | trary is just as likely to be the case.—Christian Science Monitor, 


Because the wife votes with the husband, it does not 
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In order to prove that a woman’s place is at home, Mrs. A. J. 
George of Massachusetts has been lecturing in Michigan against 
suffrage. At a meeting in Flint the other day, she was asked¢ 
why teachers generally favor the ballot and nurses generally op- 
pose it. Mrs. George is reported as answering that teachers favor 
it because they are poorly paid, while nurses oppose it because 
(hey are “practical women.” Apparently Mrs. George has not 
heard that the recent International Congress of Nurses adopted 
a resolution asking for equal suffrage by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

The two most famous nurses in the world’s history—Clara 
Barton and Florence Nightingale—were life-long suffragists. 
Florence Nightingale said it seemed to her “almost self-evident, 
an axiom,” that women should have votes. Clara Barton wrote 
that it was surely coming. She added: “The number of thought- 
ful and right-minded men who will oppose will be much smaller 
than we think; and when it is really an accomplished fact, all 
will wonder, as I have done, what the ebjection ever was.” 

A. 8. B. 


ONLY SUPERIORS NEED APPLY 


In her Michigan addresses, Mrs. George used an argument 
very common among the antis, but eminently unpractical. It is, 
in substance, that unless women can be shown to be wiser and 
better than men, they ought not to have the same rights as men. 
Over and over she is reported as saying: “Unless the average 
woman voter is more safe, more sane, less emotional than the 
average Man voter, we do not want her.” 

This objection, if accepted as valid, would have blocked 
every extension of the suffrage ever made. In the part of the 
world from whieh Mrs. George comes, the right to vote used to 
be limited to men belonging to the Congregational church. Sup- 
pose the Congregational men had said: “Unless the average Bap- 
tist or Methodist voter will be more safe and sane than the aver- 
age Congregationalist voter, we do not want him.” Some of 
them did say so, in substance; but they are now ridiculed in 
history. When the question came up in England of doing away 
with the political disabilities of Catholics and Jews, suppose the 
Protestants and other Gentiles had said: “Unless the Catholics 
and the Jews will be wiser voters than we are, we do not want 
them.” Up to 1867, three-fourths of the men in England were 
excluded from suffrage for lack of property. Step by step, all 
have been enfranchised but about two million. When the men 





of larger property by degrees admitted the men of smaller prop- 


erty to the franchise, was it ever because they regarded the men 
of small property as wiser than themselves? It is preposterous 
to apply such a test. - 

It may truly be said that a government under which all 
denominations can vote is less likely to be guilty of sectarian 
discrimination than one in which only a single denomination 
can vote; all history proves it; but this does not necessarily 
imply that one denomination is wiser than another. A govern- 
ment under which both rich men and poor can vote discrimi- 
nates less against the poor in its legislation than governments 
where the poor men are excluded from suffrage. Prof. Arbuth- 
not brings this ont very clearly in his pamphlet, the gist of 
which was given in The Woman’s Journal some months ago; 
and every student of history knows the fact. It does not follow 
that men of small property are necessarily wiser or better than 
men of larger property. A government under whic both men 
and women vote is less likely to discriminate against women in 
its legislation than one in which women have no voice; but it 
does not follow that women are wiser and better than men. In- 
cidentally, the thousands of boys of 21 who cast their first votes 
every year are certainly not admitted to the ballot box on the 
ground that they are wiser than their fathers and grandfathers? 
Such a test has never been applied to any class of new voters, 
and it is absurd to apply it to women. f™ @ 5 


MEN’S LEAGUE SENDS MESSAGE 


This is a message from the Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage of the State of New York. During the past year the 
league has done good work for the cause. It wishes to increase 
its usefulness and add to its membership. Since it is one of the 
largest leagues in the country, much is expected of it. It wants 
to help Michigan and it wants to land New York. Help the 
league and you help equal suffrage everywhere, as is shown by 
the following paragraph from a letter signed hy James Lees 
Laidlaw, chairman of the Executive Committee: 

“We have received an urgent appeal for aid from the Michi- 
gan Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. Your committee feels 
that money could not be better expended than in this way, and 
has voted to send a contribution, a portion of which has already 
been forwarded. 

“Your organization is feeling more and more the pressure 
of the coming campaign of 1915 in this State, and it would seem 
that we should now begin to organize on a broader seale, hold- 
ing meetings at various points throughout the State, and com- 
pleting the organization of county and district as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Every district in the State should be canvassed in some 
way this year, in order that we may know in advance the points 
at which our campaign should be centered. 

“A great deal of this work can be done by mail, but it is 
necessary to follow up such correspondence with meetings where 
00d Speakers can be heard. 

“It is the desire of your committee to secure pledges aggre 
gating the sum of $10,000, payable during the year. You may 
make your pledges payable in two or more payments if you wish, 
but it is highly desirable to count in advance upon a given sum. 
Pledges will not be called until the sum of $4,000 is subscribed 
or collected.” 

On the score of what the league has accomplished and of 
what it wants to do for the cause in a practical way, its call for 
Support deserves marked attention. Cash contributions of any 
amount from fifty cents up should be sent in at once if they are 
to help in Michigan and if the New York Men's League is to 
knew on what it may count for the campaign in its own State. 
Checks should be made payable to R. C. Beadle, the Executive 
Secretary; address 11 Broadway, New York City. 








A. B. R. 





o When men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out| Only squeaking feebly as the collector doubles his tax, and flut- 
their work, as. the color-pétals out of a fruitful flower.—John tering its unused brain a little in the pathetic effort to find out 
why people charge extortionate prices so long as it pays them. ' 
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“WANTED, A HUNDRED WOMEN 


Urgent Request from Washington for One Hundred 
Women and Girls to Help in a Special Feature Dem- 
onstration on March 3 
The suffrage procession in Washington on March 3 must be 

made as effective and telling for the cause of equal suffrage 

as possible. To-this end, the committee urgently requests that 
at least one hundred women and girls volunteer at once to sell 

The Woman’s Journal at the time of the parade. Whether you 

live in Washington or elsewhere, you will be eligible for selling 

papers at that time. Inexperience or timidity need be no bar- 

rier to your entering the ranks. No one will have to sell alone, 

and all will be coached in selling directly before the parade. 
The Journal corps of newsies will be under the direction of 

Mrs. Louis Ottenberg of 1467 Irving street, N. W., Washington, 

D. C. She is chairman of the committee for the sale of The 

Woman's Journal, Send your name and address to her, or to 

The Woman's Journal office. A. E. R. 














Any writing that makes us enjoy the good, admire the noble, 
pity the weak and suffering, search for truth, work for liberty, is 
assuredly religious writing.—Arthur C. Nutt. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


When Ida M. Tarbell and Charlotte Perkins Gilman agree 
vpon anything, it is well worth while to pay attention to their 
joint advice. Miss Tarbell, being asked what would be her New 
Year's wish for women, answers, “The development of a Con- 
sumer’s Conscience.” She says that people can find substitutes 
tor almost every article of common use, when they have to, as in 
war time; and she declares in so many words: “The only effec- 
tive control over artificial prices is for the public to refuse to 
pay them.” 

Mrs. Gilman, in the current issue of The Forerunner, dis- 
cusses “The Cost and the Price of Living.” She says: 

To anyone with a fair knowledge of real sociology and the 
economic laws which underlie it, there is something pathetic 
as well as funny in the talk made in our papers and magazines 
about “the high cost of living.” The meek bewilderment with 
which we pay whatever we are asked, and try to explain the 
price by reference to the time of the moon or the inscriptions 
on the inside of the Pyramids, is a spectacle of historic absurdi- 
ty. How our children and grandchildren will laugh at us! How 
the advanced classes in economics a hundred years hence will 
wonder over our sheep-like patience and as sheep-like stupidity, 
and rack their brains to account for our foolishness as we rack 
ours now to account for the prices we pay! 

Here is a man who owns something we want. He charges 
us five cents—and we pay it. He charges us five dollars—and 
we pay it. He charges us fifty—and we pay it. He charges us 
five hundred—and we begin to wonder and speculate as to the 
remote and esoteric causes of this extraordinary price. Why, 
oh, why, should he charge us so much! 

Listen, ye plucked and plundered, shorn and skinned, sliced 
to the bone and then scraped a little—I will tell you the reason. 

It is because he wants the money! I will not even say 
“needs the money”—he just wants it. Why shouldn't he charge 
that price, or any price, so long as we will pay it? 

Then the suffering public turns sad, reproachful eyes upon 
this explainer and says: “But we have to have the things!” 

Yes, poor Public, World-Wide Consumer, you have to have 
things—granted. But do you have to pay the price? Is there no 
honest limit to the price of anything? Is there no real “cost” to 
build on; cost, legitimate cost, as against arbitrary “price”? 

It costs more to dig a well in Nevada than in Holland be- 
cause there is less water and it is deeper down. 

It costs more to buy Educator Crackers in California than 
in Massachusetts because they have to be carried from Massa- 
chusetts to California, which is quite a distance, Freight rates 
are high (partly “cost” and partly “price”’), but when a grocer 
in Palo Alto charges sixty cents for a box of crackers that retail 
at forty in any Eastern town, that sixty cents is not the cost of 
those crackers; it is the price he chooses to put on. He might 
put on seventy-five cents or a dollar—anything he chooses— 
why not? If the public would pay it, why should he not charge 
anything he pleased—ten cents apiece, for instance, for his 
erackers? And if there were no other store, if the people had 
to buy of him or starve, no doubt they would pay his prices—if 
they could. Those who could not would starve, just as people 
dc now. 

But there is no mystery about the process. That single 
grocer, holding the food supply and charging what he likes for 
it, is no economic problem, no more than a vampire, a mosquito, 
or any other bloodsucker. Can you blame a pig for being a pig? 
Can you blame a tick for hanging on and sucking as long it can 
keep its hold? Surely not. But you can blame a million people, 
with their own government in their own hands, for allowing a 
hundred people to bleed them day by day, here a litt!e and there 
a little; ten cents a quart, five cents a pound, half a ‘dollar a 
bushel—till they are sucked dry. 

“The cost of living,” that is, the cost of food, could be estab- 
lished beyond question in every State or city by any official 
Bureau of Inquiry, which could easily ascertain soil conditions, 
labor rates, the rainfall and crop total of any locality, and the 
legitimate expenses of freight handling. Add to that the neces- 
sery expense of distribution in the neighborhood, and you have 
“the cost." This we have to pay, honestly and naturally, that 
the farmer, the grazier, the transporter and distributor may live 
to serve us. 

Now add to this “cost” the difference between it and “the 
price” we are charged. This we do not have to pay, not justly. 












1913 
A BOY WITH REAL METTLE 


Four Enthusiastic Suffragists Use Ingenuity to Good 
Purpose and Demonstrate Their Kinship With Great 
Reformers 








In St. Louis there are at least four people so full of zeal for 
equal suffrage and so convinced of the worth of the national 
suffrage paper in helping our cause that they exert their in- 
genuity to increase its usefulness. 

They are a school boy of fourteen years, the manager of 
the equal suffrage Headquarters, a man, and his wife. Inci- 
dentally, I shall always think of the man as one who sat up one 
night, recently, cutting canvas for Journal newsy bags until 
midnight. The man and his wife urged the boy to sell The 
Woman's Journal on Saturday afternoons. He was not 
successful. So the Headquarters manager gave him the names 
of about 30 working girls in St. Louis who are suifragists, and 
told him to ask the girls to become regular customers and buy 
the paper each week. The man suggested “as a starter” that 
the boy present the girls each with a Victory number of the 
Journal. We have just learned that fifteen of the girls have 
promised to buy a paper each week. 

The boy is enterprising, and has ordered 20 papers per 
week, I refrain from pointing the moral, but nothing shall pre- 
vent me from declaring the kinship of this boy and man with 
the great champions of our cause in all generations. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


very 


“A HANDFUL OF STARS” 


All Clergymen Asked to Join Crusade to Protect the 
Children of the Nation and to Throw Light Into 
the Gloom 








“Caliban in the Coal Mines” is a character in a poem by 
Louis Untermeyer. He is described as talking to God. He says, 
“The mines are no lark,” there are pools from the rain, the 
mines are cold, damp, dark, “nothing but blackness above, and 
nothing that moves but the cars,” and he ends with this sen- 
tence: “God, in return for our love, fling us a handful of stars!” 

Children from ten to fifteen years old, numbering about two 
million (2,000,000), are today working in this country when they 
should be playing and going to school. We get our figures from 
the National Child Labor Committee, which says that in 1900 
there were 1,752,157 children at this tender age at work, not in- 
cluding newsboys, bootblacks and tenement-house workers. Two 
million is therefore a conservative figure. 

Child labor makes me feel like wearing mourning. To think 
of it depresses me almost beyond endurance. It makes me feel 
as Caliban in the coal mines felt. It makes me want to cry 
out to God to “fling us a handful of stars.” So that is what I do 
bere and now, and the call to observe national child labor days 
this month is the opportunity. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Jan. 25-27, are announced as 
child labor days in this, our America, and the National Child 
Labor Committee wishes us to ask all the clergymen in the coun- 
try to speak on child labor from their pulpits. Last year 6,004 
clergymen were asked to observe child labor day. For seven 
years the National Child Labor Committee has issued such an 
appeal, and the general interest aroused last year resulied in the 
passing of the Federal Children’s Bureau Bill, in improved child- 
labor laws in 10 of the 14 States holding legislative sessions, and 
in an increasing use of lecture slides and exhibits about child 
labor. 

Through our ministers in the churches, I, therefore, put in 
my plea for stars to cheer the gloom of child labor. Child labor 
in factories, mines and shops reduces wages to the children’s 
standard, it disintegrates the family, it deprives the children of 
their natural right to a period of training and play, it produces 
unskilled adult workers. It feeds the brutal maw of the white 
slave market, for the National Child Labor Committee says: 
“The Chicago Vice Commission gives, as the second greatest 
cause why 40,000 girls are sacrificed annually to an immoral life, 
the economic stress of the industrial life on unskilled workers, 
with the enfeebling influences on the will.” 

There is, of course, no minister worthy of the name who will 
be unwilling to preach a sermon against child labor the last Sun- 
day of this month if we ask him to do so. As suffragists, let us 
ask our own minister to read Mrs. Browning's “Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” and then preach his very best. To fire your heart with 
zeal, to put new life into a somewhat hackneyed subject, a sub- 
ject so obviously out of keeping with our time, read that glori- 
cus woman's poem yourself, and make your own once and for all 
these appealing, telling lines: 


“Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west—— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly, 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free.” 

If, with full hearts, we take this children’s message to our 
ministers and let them know that, as suffragists, the children’s 
cause is our cause, perhaps we shall convert them, and then in 
truth God will have flung us a handful of stars. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 








This is extortion pure and simple. Extortion is not an economic 
process; it is a plain crime. It can be forbidden by law; it can 
be punished by law. It can, even short of that, be recognized 
and put a stop to by mere public opinion. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 











If our Bureau of Inquiry, even a private one, published the, 
true cost of our food, then we should know how much we were 
being over-charged, and could free our minds to the oppressor. | 
So big! So strong! So perfectly well able! 
Yet lying down inert and well-nigh dumb, 


Poor Public! 
to protect itself! 





I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum , 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their diseretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


HHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








The President and the Board of Directors of The General 
Federation of Women's Clubs of America have under- qd 
taken the personal conduct and editorship of 


A NEW OFFICIAL 


WOMAN'S CLUB DEPARTMENT 


which they believe will be the most important expression 
of the actual achievements of women's clubs work in 
America ever attempted in a general magazine under 
the auspices of the Federation. 
The department of “What Women’s Clubs Are Doing,” in The Ladies’ 

Homie Journal, has received the official endorsement of the Board of Directors 


of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be per- 
sonally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


General Federation 


LUCRETIA L, BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents E 
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The President of The 
General Federation of 
Women's Clubs of America 
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LESS WOMANLY 


Anti in Detroit Answers Some 
Interesting Questions and Re- 
coils At Some Others 





Mrs. A. J. George acknowledged 
while in Detroit that women speaking 
against suffrage find themselves less 
womanly in consequence. Just why 
they continue their speaking she is 
not reported as saying. 

Mrs. George had to answer many 
interesting questions after her talk in 
Detroit on Jan. 9. 

Query: “What interest has’ the 
patent medicine man in putting so 
much money in the anti-suffrage 
movement?” 

Answer: “I am a homoeopath my- 
self, and know absolutely nothing 
about the matter.” 

Query: “Why do the liquor inter- 
ests always oppose suffrage?” 

To this, even in Detroit, Mrs. 
George had the audacity to reply: 
“They do not, now that they see that 
they have nothing to fear.” 

Query: “Do women of the anti- 
suffrage public-speaking platform find 


that the public position tends to make 
them less womanly?” 
Answer: “That is a personal ques- 


tion, and I will answer it by simply 
saying ‘Yes.’” 

When one of the boldest in the au- 
dience ventured to inquire who was 
doing Mrs. George’s work at home 
while she was away lecturing against 
suffrage, Mrs. George flushed. 

“This is a personal question and 
one which I refuse absolutely to an 
ewer,” said Mrs. George. 

It is a question that has been asked 
of the suffragists for more than half 
a century. A woman said to Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, “Who takes care 
of your children this afternoon while 
you come here to lecture?” Mrs. Stan- 
ton answered, “Who takes care of 
your children this afternoon while 
you come here to hear me lecture?” 


JOIN IN PLANS 


FOR BIG DINNER 


Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York and Men’s League to 
Have Banquet 





The Woman Suffrage Party and 
the Men’s League together are plan- 
ning an immense and beautiful din- 
ner for Feb. 3, to be held in the great 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor. Mrs. 
Martha W. Suffren writes that it is 
expected that between two and three 
thousand covers will be laid, and that 
it will be one of the most notable 
banquets ever held in New York City. 
Already many tables are engaged. 
Mrs. Ethel Snowden from England, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
Miss Mary Johnston of Virginia will 
speak for the women; Judge Charles 
L. Guy, of the Supreme Court, Wil- 
liam A. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
the city finances, and Charles 5S. 
Whitman, District Attorney of New 
York County, will represent the men. 
Judge Guy is a Republican, Mr. 
Prendergast a Progressive, and Mr. 
Whitman a Democrat; thus all par- 
ties will be heard. Tickets may be 
had from the Party Headquarters, 30 
mast 34th street. Each of the six 
speakers will draw many friends and 
admirers. 

The Party is holding its elections. 
It was thought wise to change the 
time of these from October to Jan- 
uary, in order that they might not 
come when the Party members were 
concentrating their attention upon 
the newly-nominated candidates for 
the Legislature. Therefore, although 
they were held last October, they are 
called again now. On Jan. 14 a con- 
vention was held in each of the 63 
Assembly Districts of New York 
City; district officers were elected, 
and candidates for Borough and City 
officers nominated, and delegates 
chosen for the Borough and City 
Conventions. On Tuesday of next 
week the five Borough Conventions 


SOCIETY PLANS 
LECTURE COURSE 


Equal Franchise Society of New 
York At Home Every Wednes- 
day Afternoon 


Mrs. Jessica Finch is giving a 
course of sociological lectures on 
Wednesdays during January at the 
Headquarters of the Equal Franchise 
Society, 8 East 37th street, New York. 
The lectures come at 4 o'clock and 
iea is served at 5. On Jan. 15 Mrs. 
Charles Tiffany was the hostess. Mrs. 
Frederick Peterson will entertain on 
Jan, 22. 

The Equal Franchise Society is do- 
ing some good educational work, and 
has announced a series of lectures by 
Mr. Emil Camerer, principal of New 
York Preparatory School, on every 
Wednesday in February. The officers 
of the society are: Mrs. Howard 
Mansfield, president; Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, Mr. Rollo Ogden, Mrs. Eger- 
ton Winthrop, Jr., Prof. W. P. Trent, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Carr Van Anda, 
treasurer, and Miss Florence M. King, 
secretary. The Board of Trustees in- 
clude Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan, Mrs. Wm. Boulton, 
Hon. Peter Townsend Barlow, Mrs. 
W. Bourke Cockran, Mrs. John Cor- 
bin, Miss Caroline Duer, Mrs. J. G. 
Finch, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Col. George 
Harvey, Mrs. Alonzo B. Hepburn, Mrs. 
Mackay, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mr. Rollo Ogden, 
Mrs. E. J. N. Penfield, Mrs. Frederick 
Peterson, Mrs. Simkhovitch, Professor 
W. P. Trent, Mrs. Edgerton Winthrop, 
Jr., Rabbi Stephn S. Wise. 








will take place, and then the Borough 
officers will be elected; and on Jan. 
28 the city election will be held, to 
choose the city officers for 1912. A 
City Convention will follow on Feb. 
1, at the Metropolitan Temple, when 
plans will be laid to carry New York 
in 1915. Thus 69 meetings have been 
arranged for, and it has all been done 
in the easiest possible manner, ow- 
ing to the efficient Party machinery. 
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HAVE HAD ENOUGH 





Says Billy Sunday, 
Evangelist 





“God bless the women! I believe in 
women’s rights. We've had women’s 
wrongs long enough. It’s time to give 
them their rights.” 

Loud cheers greeted Billy Sunday, 
the well-known evangelist, as he ut- 
tered these words. Mr. Sunday is a 
strong believer in equal suffrage. “If 
the women of Ohio can make a worse 
muss Out of politics than the men 
have, I'd like to see it,” he said. 


MONTANA WOMAN 
TO BE SPEAKER 
Miss Jeannette Rankin Will Ac- 


company General Jones on 
March to Washington 





Miss Jeanette Rankin of Missoula, 
who has charge of the woman sutf- 
frage campaign in Montana during the 
session of the Legislature, is said to 
have accepted an invitation from 
“Gen.” Rosalie Jones to be the official 
speaker of the suffrage pilgrims who 
will march from New York to Wash- 
ington, preceding the inauguration of 
President Wilson. 


BALDWIN FAVORS 
MUNICIPAL VOTE 


Connecticut Governor Forgets 
Indirect Taxes But Advocates 
Extension of Suffrage 











Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, 
in his message to the Legislature, re- 
news his recommendation of two 
years ago that municipal suffrage be 
given to taxpaying women. He says: 
“Time is the great reformer, but it 
cannot be hurried in its course, Sud- 
den and sharp changes in laws seldom 
speak the real will of the people. 
Connecticut was never so near the pe- 
riod when it is rational to expect that 
full woman’s suffrage will be granted 
as now. Never have its advocates 
pleaded their cause, in this country 
(whatever may be said of their meth- 
ods in England), with equal force and 
equal tact. The great advances in 
the education of American women 
show themselves in these directions. 
But it is no less true that a large 
number of them, and not improbably 
a considerable majority, are opposed 
to granting full suffrage to those of 
each sex alike. 

“Let us begin by what lies fully in 
your power, the grant of municipal 
suffrage to those who complain, with 
what seems to most to be reason, that 
their property is, in effect, taken from 
them without their consent. If they 
generally avail themselves of the 
privilege, it will be found a strong ar- 
gument for giving it, next, to all the 
women of Connecticut.” 

The Governor overlooks the fact 
that a great deal more money is taken 
from the American people by indirect 
taxes than by direct taxation. These 
indirect taxes are levied upon all, 
without distinction of sex. They fall 
upon the struggling seamstress, upon 
the wife of the poorest working man, 
upon the widow toiling at the wash- 
tub to support her children. All alike 
pay heavy indirect taxes upon almost 
everything that they eat, drink and 
wear. Even from the narrow money 
point of view, they deserve repre- 
sentation. But government affects 
not merely people’s pocketbooks but 
their lives, and money is of small 
value in comparison with life. In re- 
gard to these weightier matters, good 
government is more important to the 
poor than to the rich. If the city 
streets are not cleaned and breed 
disease under the summer sun, the 
rich mother can take her children to 
the seashore; if the public schools 
are unsanitary, she can send her 
children to a private school; if the 
city water supply is infected, she can 
buy bottled water for her family; and 
so on all along the line. To a large 
extent, the well-to-do can protect 
themselves; the poor have to rely on 
public agencies to protect them. The 
Connecticut suffragists are asking full 
suffrage for women upon the same 
terms as for men, and they will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 
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WOMEN’S WRONGS 


“It’s Time to Give Them Rights,” | Parliament Drops Important Re- 
Noted 






ENGLISH CABINET 
LIGHTENS SHIP 





form Measure Because It Lacks 
Political Backing. 





The Mental Deficiency Bill has been 
dropped from the government pro- 
gram in the British Parliament “to 
lighten the ship.” The bill was a non- 
party constructive piece of social re- 
j form, supported by all philanthropic 
associations for the rescue and pro- 
tection of children, girls and women. 
It is stated that 40,000 children in 
England's elementary schools, half 
the girls in rescue homes, two-thirds 
of those in inebriates’ homes, one- 
fifth of the paupers, and one-tenth of 
the prisoners are feeble-minded, and 
legislation is badly needed for their 
adequate protection. Yet, because 
there is not sufficient political pres- 
sure behind it, the bill has been 
dropped. Another object lesson on 
the need of votes for women. 


MICHIGAN VOTE 
HEAVY IN SPRING 


Suffragists Support Plan for Re- 
submission by Statistics of 
Previous Years 











There is some difference of opinion 
among Michigan suffragists as to 
whether they should have the ques- 
tion resubmitted at the spring or fall 
election. Those who favor spring 
maintain that as a general rule, a 
heavier vote is polled at the spring 
election. 

In the spring election of 1911, says 
the Detroit Times, the superintendent 
of public instruction polled 414,752 
votes, while in the fall of 1910, there 
were only 383,762 votes cast for the 
office of Governor. At the spring elec- 
tion in 1909 the office of superin- 
tendent of public instruction polled 
417,237 votes. There has been some 
opposition to the proposal to resubmit 
the suffrage amendment again in the 
spring, but a majority of the leaders 
are in favor of taking action at once. 


SUFFRAGE LEADER 
ILL FROM WORK 


Mrs. Ehrgott Spoke So Much in 
Oregon That Her Lungs Are 
Affected 











Mrs. Sarah Fields Ehrgott, who 
worked nobly for the cause of suffrage 
in Oregon, is seriously ill. 

The hardship of the service rend- 
ered has severely affected her lungs, 
and she lies in a hospital in Southern 
California, perhaps never to return to 
Oregon again. The sincere wishes for 
her recovery go forth from many a 
heart touched by her sacrificing elo- 
quence, 

Mrs. Ehrgott spoke in the open air 
all over the State, and spoke when no 
one else could be obtained to do this 
very necessary and straining service. 
Her slight figure and ladylike bear- 
ing, her sweet tones and her simple 
pleading, her thin but penetrating 
voice and her winsome manner 
brought votes and votes and votes. 





On the evening of Jan. 8 represen- 
tatives of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
and the Massachusetts Antis occupied 
boxes as guests of the John Drew 
company at the performance of “The 
Perplexed Husband.” 


To Woman s Journal Keaders:— 


We beg to announce that we are print- 
:ts of many well known publications, among 
chem ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal."' If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Dpen day and night. 


E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
saa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


Is the BEST 


‘or repairing China, 
Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Helting, and Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues. Also Leather and Rub- 
ber Cement. Any one of the three 
kinds l5e per bottle from your 
dealer. We pack HAMILTON profit- 
sharing coupons with our goods. 
Ask your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 


A. MAJOR, President. 
461 PEARL 8T., NEW YORK CITY 
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WOMEN 





ASK V 
fNSOUTH DAKOTA. 
Committee from Western Part of 


State Present Petition to Leg- 
islators 





A committee of women from the 
Western Division of the South Dakota 
Franchise League recently presented 
a petition to the legislators of that 
section of the State who were present 
at a banquet given them by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Rapid City. 

The petition was presented by Miss 
Rose Bower and was signed by men 
and women from all parts of Western 
South Dakota. It requested that the 
Legislature submit an equal suffrage 
amendment to the voters at the next 
general election, and while not as 
large as the famous polyglot petition, 
it was nevertheless of sufficient magni- 
tude to command the respectful and 
undivided attention of all the gentle- 
men present. 

Women all over the State are taking 
part in the movement. 


HAD TO EDUCATE 
EDITORS AND DID 


Nashville President Tells New 
Jackson League How to Win 
Over Newspapers 


“We had to educate the editors, and 
we did,” said Mrs. Guilford Dudley of 
Nashville, Tenn., recently, at the for- 
mation of a Suffrage League in Jack- 
son. Mrs. Dudley, who is president of 
the Nashville Equal Suffrage League, 
was enthusiastic about the work in 
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send it to your minister. 


one promptly. - 








Be sure to mark the child labor article on page 21 and 
It is called “A Handful of Stars.” 
If you do not want to send your own copy, order another 


MINISTER 


A. E. R. 














HAVE TO TREAT 
VOTERS BETTER 


California Women Find Ballot 
Makes Difference in Eight- 
Hour Law 


' 


now,—we're voters! exclaimed a 
California working girl on hearing 
that the State Supreme Court had de- 
clared the eight-hour law for women 
constitutional. The measure, con- 
ceived and supported, of course, by 
organized labor, had been fought by 
bitter foes. They declared it “utterly 
unprecedented,” ruinoyg to business; 


industry could never “adjust itself” 
to “so radical a change.” But the 
laundry girls came forward to tell 


how, when they organized, they simul- 
taneously increased their wages and 
reduced their hours from 16 to 10 a 
day. “If the bosses got used to that, 
all within 30 days,” they argued, 
“don't you think they can, within the 
two months which this law allows, 
‘adjust themsel' to a two-hour re- 
duction?” Thus, at every turn, union 
women, many of whom had already 
established an eight-hour day in their 





that city and wanted to see Jackson 
follow suit. 
“When we organized in our conser- 


vative old town—Nashville—we had a | 


great deal of prejudice and opposition 
to face,” she said, according to the 
Jackson Sun. “The newspapers of 
Nashville were particularly derisive; 
hardly a day passed but that some 
comment of ridicule was printed in the 
papers, and we suffragists concluded 
that we could not afford to let the 


editors go on showing their ignorance 


or so vital a question; we had to edu- 
cate them and we did; we went to see 
them in person, wrote them and ex- 
plained the purpose of our movement, 
and today you will not find anything 
in the Banner, the Tennessean or the 
Democrat against woman suffrage; in- 
deed, they give generously of their 
space to our cause.” 

The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Sue S. White, who is said to have 
given inspiration to the occasion, and 
after her address the enthusiasm ran 
high: 

Mrs. C. B. Bell was elected presi- 
dent of the new Jackson League. 


Women's votes turned the scale at 
a school election in the Borough of 
Highland Park, Metuchen, N. J. The 
election turned on the buying of a 
site for a new school, and according 
to the New York Times the majority 
of the votes were cast by women, 
who, during the entire time the polls 
were open, carried voters to and from 
the polls in automobiles. 

The proposition to buy a site was 


own trades, were constant, effective 
workers for the bill. After its pass- 


age the law, declared unconstitutional 
by a lower court, went to the Su- 
!preme Court, where it was generally 
believed that the decision of the lower 
court would be sustained. Everybody 
held her breath. An immediate de- 
cision was anticipated, since habeas 
corpus proceedings were involved 
But week after week passed. “What 
are they waiting for?” people asked. 
“To see whether the woman suffrage 
amendment and the recall of judges 
pass at the fall referendum,” some- 
body finally suggested. Nor did the 
favorable decision come until after 
these measures were laws. This is 
why all sides in California today at- 
tribute to woman suffrage the eight- 
hour law. Washington and Colorado, 
the only other States having eight- 
hour laws, also owe them to woman 
suffrage. 

Unlike the New York 54-hour law 
and many others, the California law 
applies, with one exception, to every 
industrial occupation of women. Or- 
ganized labor has its eye on a long 
list of weakening amendments that 
will come before the present Legis- 
lature, granting to many industries 
exemption, to others a relaxation of 
the law at rush seasons. “No, I 
haven’t registered,” one working girl 
remarked; “I don’t intend to, either. 
I don’t believe in women’s voting.” 
Two days later she was less theoreti- 
eal. “Yes, indeed, I’ve registered. 1 
hear they’re going to attack the eight- 
hour law this session, and I mean to 
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“Sure; they've got to treat us right 


INTEREST GROWS 
IN BIG PARADE 


Women Citizens Will March for 
First Time Down Historic 
Avenue 


For the past week the proposed suf- 
frage parade on March ° has been the 
chief topic of interest in Washington, 
owing to the fact that the chief of po- 
lice preferred to have the procession 
march on a residential street rather 
than on Pennsylvania 
Avenue,” as the native Washingtonian 
says. 

Since the days of Jefferson, all in- 
augural have marched 
proudly from the Capitol to the White 
House grand reviewing 
stand, and often half a mile further up 
the avenue to Washington circle. The 
great Union army marched grandly up 


avenue,——""The 


processions 


before the 


that great avenue in 1865 when it was 
about to disband. In the days of the 
Spanish-American war, every regiment 
of young soldiers over the 
ground covered by the veterans of the 
Civil and there have many 
other notable processions on this ave- 
The gates} 


of the city were opened and the free- 


marched 


war, been 


nue, all, however, of men. 
dom of Pennsylvania avenue was even 
Coxey his 
they 
sut 
never before have the women citizens 
and to the local offi- 
‘tials here asking permission to march 
from the Peace Monument at the foot 
of the Capitol to the White House, and 
on to the rally to be held in Continen- 
tal Memorial Hall, built by the women 
who claim descent from Revolutionary 


granted to General and 


irmy of the unemployed when 


camped before the stately Capitol. 


tax-payers come 


heroes. The chief of police was taken 


unawares in this year of 1913, and ad 


On the afternoon of Feb. 17 the 
; Ways and means committee of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will give the 





lt is specifically stated in the permit 
that the parade is to take place be- 
tween 2 and 6 o’clock P. M., the time 
fixed by the representatives of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, and It 
was issued to Miss Alice Paul, who 
made application for it. 

Senator Bacon, ccting president of 
the Senate, and Speaker Champ Clark 
have granted permission for the use of 
the plaza and steps facing the Peace 
Monument in the formation of the 
marchers for the procession. Secre- 
tary MeVeagh has given permission to 
Miss Paul to use the steps of the treas- 
ury for a grouping of those taking part 
in the pageant. 

One of the interesting features of 
the pageant will be a large delegation 
of women lawyers. This idea originat- 
ed with Miss Florence Etheridge, her 
member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and connected with 
the faculty of the Washington College 
of Law. Miss Etheridge is also presi 
of the State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

The 
consists of women who are members of 
the bar, with Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mus- 
sey, dean of the Washington College of 


self a 


dent 


committee on women lawyers 


Law, as chairman, and Miss Gertrude 
the very active  vice- 
chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Miss Emma M. Gillett, Miss 
Florence Etheridge, Miss Helen F. 
Hill, Miss Helen E. Jamison, Miss 
Clare Graecen, Miss Ida M. Moyers, 
Miss Delia Sheldon Jackson, Miss 
Katherine Pike, Miss Mary C. Farmer. 
It is desired that all women who have 
been adimitted to the bar in any Stat: 
will at with Mrs. 
Leonard al 
1420 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


GOSSIP GLEANINGS 


I. Leonard as 


once communicate 


Mussey or Miss Gertrude 


play, “Catherine,” at the Hollis Street 


Theatre, Boston. 





“Possibilities of Suffrage Propagan- 

through Club and College Organ: 
izations” was the topic of a talk given 
before the propaganda section of the 
Chicago P. E. Club last Saturday by 


da 





vised the women to march on a back 
street lest his force might not be able 
to protect them! At once the great 
Washington public sat up and took no 
tice, The President of the United 


States was quoted as saying that the 


women had the same right to march as 
Senators and belligerent 


men. Grave 


Congressmen, especially those from 
States, were 
stand if the 


the women marchers. 


equal suffrage ready to 


take a decided decision 


Was against 


All the daily papers had telling edi- 


torials in favor of dealing justly with 
the wished to march. 
Women who were tax-payers asked the 
if 


women who 


of 


commissioners the district they 


were to be discriminated against. In| 
short, the whole city is interested in | 
the of the 
the chief of police has issued a permit | 


success undertaking, and | 
for the parade. 

The line of march is to be from the | 
Peace Monument to Continental Hall | 
along the south side of Pennsylvania | 
avenue to Executive avenue, passing | 





Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
The figures are now all made out, 

and they show that the popular vote 

cast for president of the United 


States this year is slightly larger than 
But if California had 
equal suffrage and 


four years ago. 
not established 


thereby increased her vote from 386,- 


597 to 673,537, the total would have 
been about 140,000 short of 1908. 
The annual meeting of the stock- 


holders of The Woman's Journal was 
held on Jan. 13 at 585 Boylston street, 


Boston. The old board of directors 
were re-elected. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell was chosen president of the 
corporation, Miss Catherine Wilde, 
clerk, and Francis J. Garrison, treas- 
urer, 

The Brookline (Mass.) E. S. A,, 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, president, 
announces a series of Tuesday meet- 
ings during January at its Headquar- 


-——-—-- 











The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Birmingham, Ala., carried through a 
successful movement to get the mer- 
chants of that\city to close their stores 
early during the Christmas rush. Let 
other clubs try it next year. 


The teas given every Sunday after- 
noon at the Woman's Political Union 
Headquarters, 46 East 29th street, are 
for the public as well as for members 
of the Union. All are cordially invit- 


ed. Tomorrow Mrs. William Tain wil! 
be the hostess and Dr. Josephine 
Baker, chief of the Bureau of Child 


Hygiene, will speak. 


The Massachusetts Political Equal- 
ity Union will hold a mass meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the even- 
ing of Jan. 25, with addresses by Rey. 
Anna H. Shaw and Miss Mary Cham- 
berlain, whose recent revelations re- 
garding conditions in the New York 
canneries roused so much 
A well-known 
will be heard also. 


have 
righteous indignation. 
labor man 


Miss Marion Weston Cottle, who was 
for three years president of the Wom- 
an’'s League Club, a national organi- 
zation, is to give a course of lectures 
on the law of domestic relations at 
the Washington College of Law, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Miss Cottle is a mem- 
ber of the bar of New York, New 


Hampshire, Massachusetts and Maine 
and U. S. Supreme Court. 


A national convention of the Ger- 


man-speaking Socialists of the United 


States was lately held in Pennsy!l 
vania. Two women spoke of the 
great services that women had ren- 


dered the party, and a delegate named 
Lore scored certain Socialist men 
who, he said, objected to equal rights 
for women. He denounced especially 
the majority of votes cast against the 
woman suffrage amendment in the So- 
cialist wards of Milwaukee. 


In Norway, a woman, Elise Sem, has 
been appointed to the responsible po- 
sition of counsel for the defense in 
the High Court of Justice, an office 
never before held by a woman in Nor- 
way. Frl. Sem is known throughout 
Norway as one of the cleverest law- 
yers of the day. Although she passed 
her examinations.in 1901, she was not 
permitted to practice until 1904, 
when, owing determined agita- 
tion on the part of Norwegian women, 
a admitting 
to the legal profession. 


to a 


law was passed women 





U. S. Senator Kenyon of Iowa has 
secured a favorable report for his bill 
(S. 5861), aimed at prostitution in the 
District It is patterned 
the Injunction and 
Abatement Law” of Iowa, which, with 
the aid of the “Cosson Removal Law,” 
has largely swept commercialized vice 
from that State by putting injunctions 
on persons and places involved in it. 
The Kenyon “red-light” bill would do 


of Columbia, 


after “Cosson 


this for the national capital, and it is 
hoped that swift popular support will 
secure its passage in time to 
up Washington inauguration.” 
Write to your Senator in support of 
it. The U. S. Senate hearings on the 


“clean 


for 





cafried by a majority of 21, and 65 have some say as to who's In that] through the ‘atter to the front of the/ters at 9 Boylston street. Speaking : at 

per cent. of the votes were cast by Legislature!”—interview in The Wo-| White House and turning south at 17th] begins at 3 o'clock and tea is served | Kenyon red-light injunction bill have 
women. The leaders of the forces} Man Voter with Miss Maude Younger | street. jat 4. On Jan. 14 a debate was ar- been published in a large document, 
were Mrs. Frederick W. Arnold, Mrs. simeeniintads The chief of police will have police| ranged by Dr. Helen S. Parker and including arguments for and against 
R. W. Prentiss, Miss Jenny Gebhardt, Funds for the suffrage parade] along the line to maintain order ana | Mrs. James Lowell Little, Jr. On Jan. |] segregation, which can be secured, 
Mrs. Watson Whittlesey, and Mrs. S.|should be sent to Emma M. Gillett.| see that the paraders are not ob-}21 Mrs. Gustaf Lundberg will take] free, by application to one of your 
M. Christie. 1420 F street, Washington, D. C. structed. | charge of the program. own Senators. 








UFFRAGISTS WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NEW LITERATURE & SUPPL 





TORS 


lature gets one. 
that, to the wise legislator, should 





OF INTEREST TO LEGISLA- 


See that every member of your Legis- 
Brief, but gives the word 


FOR LEGISLATIVE WORK 


MARY JOHNSTON TO THE 
HOUSE OF GOVERNORS 


be suffi- 





A brilliant and moving appeal. 


to members of legislatures. 


Per box 


Should go 


Pale yellow note 
in 


White notepaper lettered and bordered in 


Per doz. boxes .... 
Per hundred boxes 45.00 


VOTES FOR WOMEN STATIONERY 


White correspondence cards lettered and 


yellow 
Price Postpaid Per box 
scene $ 50 parcels post Per doz. 
5.00 “ “ 


paper lettered and bordered 
deeper yellow 


cient. on Postpaid Price Postpaid Eminent People. 
OOD servecoresecs 's $ 08 a ae BT $ .75 parcels post Price Postpaid 
Free to branches on receipt of postage. Per dozen ........ 25 30 Ber Gen, beace 7.30 4s “ i 5 oa esicecupeecerte AS $ .17 
Per hundred ....,. 2.00 expre é ? - os Per dozen .....secsees 1.50 1.74 
oe Per hundred boxes 65.00 Per hundred .......... 12.00 express 


Per hundred boxes 45.00 


CALENDAR OF EMINENT OPINIONS 


A Telling 
Every Month in the Year from 


bordered with yellow 


Price Postpaid 
WrerrterT es © parcels post 
boxes ... 5.00 ad 


“ “ 


Quotation on Suffrage for 





ORGANIZING TO WIN 


A handbook for working suffragists pre- 
pared by the Woman Suffrage Party of 





SUFFRAGE CAPIPAIGN 
CALENDAR 





A NEW SUFFRAGE SASH 


Ushers’ and Workers’ Regalia, 50 inches 


VUTES 





long by four wide ana lettered with 
New York. Tells just what to do at every Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Work for VOTES FOR WOMEN back and front. Price Postpaid 
point in suffrage work. Price Postpaid Each Month in the Year. Price Resknens Fach .$ 50 Parcels Post 
TOO 5b occu ede Vbrds 0s < $ .10 $ .12 “ne . , _ Price — ostpa Per dosen 5.00 “ “ 
ae donee... 2. cose xe 1.00 1.00 PO ches deck tee evebsb eee 4s eeeus $ .15 Mach ....... ey: parcels post er doz : 
Per hundred ins beiuss 8.00 express PED: ni davke a9 iveys veessecns 17 POP GOMOR. cedivcas 3.50 i uM Per Lundred 15.00 


Fine White China with Bands and Votes 


FOR WOMEN TFA CUP 


for Women in Gold 








NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BALLOT WOULD 





to Drink 





“I believe many men go to the}, b : 
saloon, club, lodge and devil, because|/"&9#™, is the first of Washington's 


of the weak, vapid, inane, unintelll- 
gent tittle-tattle of empty-headed wom- 
en who have no interest beyond the 
washtub, caramels or poodle,” said the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus E. Barnett of Phila- 
delphia, rector of the Church of Our 
Redeemer, who used to be opposed to 
equal suffrage, but has become a con- 
vert. In a recent sermon he put in 
some sledge-hammer blows for equal 
rights. 
Property Valued Above Lives 

“I do not believe one-half of the 
race should be disfranchised because 
of sex,” he said. “Men have been more 
concerned about property than lives. 
Our politicians have been so busy re- 
ceiving letters and drafts and _ tele 
grams from Mr. Archbald that they 
have had little time and less inclina- 
tion to look into the working of the 
white slave traffic, poisons in our 
foods, and the pitiable conditions un- 
der which five million women are 
earning their bread, under the serf- 
dom and bloodsweat of our industrial 
system. 

“Go to the countries and States 
where women vote, and you will find 
they have flushed the filth from poli- 
tics, bettered economic conditions, 
mitigated the cruelty of the industrial 
system. 

Ballot Will Add Intelligence 

“How will it affect the woman who 
is at home? Will it be more difficult 
for her to leave her scrubbing, baking 
or sewing to go to the polls than for 
John Wanamaker to leave his store, 
or Taft to journey from Washington 
to Cincinnati? Will it be less inter: 
esting for a man to hear his wife's 
opinion of some candidate or measure 
than about the lost kitten, the prizes 
of the bridge whist party, Mrs. 
Smith's new feather boa or Parisian 
zown, Mr. Slantbrow's coming lecture 
on ‘The Dangerous Length of Hat- 
pins,’ or the latest thrills at the 
‘movies’? 

Lack of Companionship Breeds 

Divorce 

“Many men do not marry, and many 
people prefer to pay alimony rather 
than live with the women they have 
married, because they do not find the 
broad, deep, sensible, human compan- 
ionship they crave. 

Woman Not “Camphorated Female” 

“Let us get rid of the idea that a 
woman is a camphorated female, need- 
ing the mothball of masculine solici- 
tude, to whom is to be sedulously de- 
nied all right to consider and solve 
the large problems that so _ vitally 
affect the home life.” 


GAYNOR DEAF TO 
WOMEN STRIKERS 


Pays Little Attention to Request 
for Protection Against White 
Slavers 








A recent incident in New York 
shows in a striking way the import- 
ance of having a vote with which to 
back up a request. In the strike of 
the garment workers, Miss Rose 
Schneiderman and Miss Gertrude Bar- 
num, in charge of the women strik- 
ers, asked Mayor Gaynor on Jan. 13 
to have twenty of the girl strikers ap- 
pointed special officers. They told the 
Mayor that men had been forcing 
their way into meetings of the strik- 
ers, and that many of the girls had 
been insulted. 

The Mayor told Miss Schneiderman 
and Miss Barnum, according to the 
New York Times, that he could not 
make policemen of the girls, and sug- 
gested that the strikers put men 
guards outside the meeting places to 
keep out objectionable characters. 
The women declared that white slave 
traffickers were at work in the fac- 
tory districts because of the strike. 

If the girls had been armed with 
a ballot, Mayor Gaynor might not 
have brushed aside their demands so 
easily. 

There has been great complaint, as 
in the shirt-waist strike, that the po- 
lice, instead of keeping order im- 
partially, discriminate grossly against 
the strikers. 


BALLOT WOULD _|HON. MRS. AXTELL _| 
IS NEW TYPE 













SAVE HUSBANDS 


Give Women Vote, Says Rector,| Reporter.Finds Her Interested 
and Less Men Would Be Driven Not 
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in Campaign, But in 
Chance for Work 





The Hon. Frances C. Axtell, of Bell- 


women to be elected to the State 
Legislature. She is said to be 
“pledged to the uplift of political 
morals.” 

Mrs. Ella Higginson, the authoress, 
took so active a part in working for 
her election that she is humorously 
described as Mrs. Axtell’s “boss.” 

Interviews Mrs. Axtell 

William Slavens McNutt lately in- 
terviewed the new legislator, at Mrs. 
Higginson’'s home. He writes in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 





She is a remarkably wholesome- 
looking - woman, with a firm chin, 
large light-brown eyes set wide apart, 
and Titian hair. It is a little soft- 
ened by gray now, but I think it is 
Titian. Perhaps it is auburn. 
Anyhow, if I was fighting angry 
witlt a sizable man who had that 
color of hair, I'd control myself. 

Laughs at Reporter 
Mrs. Axtell looked at me and 
laughed, and then she looked at the 
boss and they both laughed, and as it 
seemed the proper thing to do, |] 
joined in, and we all laughed. 
“There isn't very much to tell,” she 
said. “We got to thinking it over, 
and decided that the women ought to 
be represented in the Legislature, so 
we went down and filed for the pri- 
maries and—and they elected me.” 
“But what about your campaign?” 
I persisted. “You made some sort of 
a campaign, didn’t you?” 

Would Not Ask for Vote 

“I did not,” she said indignantly. 
“I wouldn't ask any -one to vote for 
me. The boss did all the campaign- 
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plish a great many things that she 
could not hope to accomplish other- 
wise; and because of it she is not go 
ing to be broken on the wheel. 

They can harass her to the point 
where she will laugh like a school- 
girl for awhile, and come back fight- 
ing hard and just as fresh and 





DOROTHY D. : 
MODERN. CHIVALRY 





Higher Quality Than Those of 
Round Table 





Says Knights of Today Are of | 


BUDAPEST, JUNE, 1913. 
Short Tour with Extension to Italy or 
Scandinavia. 


Summer Study in France or Germany. 
MARY SENCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King Crawford Classical School, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 











buoyant as ever. 
A Good Pioneer 


pioneer, and she is eminently fitted to 
do so. 
She makes no attempt to cross 
bridges until she reaches them; she 
is a cool, shrewd, courageous fighter 
and strategist, and—she can laugh. 

In Politics to Do Good 
It is my belief that the women won 
because people believed that they 
would not be wasting valuable time 
in politics were it not for the hope 
of doing some good. 
Take Mrs. Axtell, for example; she 
must be away from a comfortable 
home during the most disagreeable 
part of the year; her salary will not 
nearly pay her expenses; since hér 
election there has not been an hour 
of any day when sbe has not been 
sought by some one desiring some 
special legislation. Her ready interest 
and response proves that the people 
knew what they were about when 
they voted for her. 

Women Are Behind Her 
Not only the women of Kellingham 
but the women of the whole State are 
behind her, and are depending on her 
to work for legislation they desire. 
The recent campaign was unusually 
interesting for a number of reasons, 
and the women have learned more 
from it than they could have in a 
dozen ordinary campaigns. By stand- 
ing together to put good people into 
office regardless of party, they have 





ing. I just sat around and watched 
her work.” 
It was all quite a joke. But when 
I inquired as to the motive of her en- 
trance into the political arena, Mrs. 
Axtell became serious. 

Going to Work 
“We didn’t particularly want suf- 
frage,” she said, earnestly, “but now 
that we have it we are going to do 
something with it. I don’t coniend 
that women can manage affairs better 
than men; it is altogether probable 
that a Legislature composed entirely 
of men would give better service than 
one made up entirely of women, but 
neither would be ideal. Women look 
at life from a different angle than 
men, and both viewpoints should be 
represented. Most men are in politics 
because they want to do something 
or somebody, whereas women are in 
it because they want to get something 
done. Then, too, women are not 
bound by party fealty; they vote for! 
what they think is right and for the 
people they think will do what is 
right regardless of party. 

Politicians Could Not Forecast 
“One good thing about the woman's 
vote is that the politicians can never 
tell how it is going to go,” Mrs. Axtell 
went on. “They can’t line the women 
up as they do the men. In this last 
election here some of them had the 
men’s vote all figured out, and then 
they scratched their heads and said, 
‘Well, what about this blankety- 
whack woman's vote? How is that 
going to go?’ 

“They couldn't figure it out, so they 
hired women to canvass from house 
to house and ask. That’s where they 
got fooled. The women wouldn’t tell, 
so the politicians figured some more 
and decided that the women wouldn't 
stand by a woman. They cited all 
kinds of instances to prove that this 
was true and they felt very good un- 
til the women went to the polls and 
proved that it wasn’t true. They are 
still wondering what happened.” 

% Able to Laugh 

Then the Woman of the Hour re- 
membered something funny that hap- 
pened during the campaign—she is 
never insensible to the funny side of 
things—and she laughed again. She 
laughed at her boss, and laughed at 


; Won a splendid victory. Others will 
‘come; for it is only the disgruntled, 


‘PARADE TO END 


chronic politician who will be heard 
growling about the woman's vote. 





Mrs. Axtell was elected on the Re 
publican ticket. Mrs. Higginson plans 
to stay at Olympia with her during 
the legislative session, and write a 
political novel. Mr. McNutt predicts 
that they will support everything sen- 
sible and good, but nothing freakish. 
They have tackled this political work, 
he says, not out of ambition, but in 
the same spirit in which they would 
have set out to sweep the floors and 
wash the soiled dishes accumulated 
by their husbands during a spell of 
keeping bachelors’ hall. In conclusion 
he says: 

Unlike Comic Supplements 

These women are in politics be- 
cause they feel that the State needs 
their services, and for that reason 
alone. 
What they will accomplish is, -of 
course, problematical, but to one man 
at least, it appears that these women, 
as typical of others to follow in their 
footsteps, are writing on the wall a 
message which political grafters, bar- 
room politicians, and all their un- 
savory ilk must needs read and obey. 
The message is: “Get out!” 





IN BIG MEETING 


Seats for Final Event of Proces- 
sion May Be Obtained from 
Mrs. Kent 





The Suffrage Procession to be 
held in Washington on the afternoon 
of March 3, will end in a meeting at 
Continental Hall. 

Seats for this meeting are free (all 
seats being numbered and reserved) 
and may now be obtained by applying 
to Mrs. William Kent, 1420 F street. 
Washington, D. C. The seating capa- 
city of the hall is limited, so that suf- 
fragists desirous of attending should 
apply at once. 

In view of the fact that no charge 
is made for seats and that, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the hall, no col- 
lection will be taken, it is hoped that 





the politicians who tried to defeat 
her, and those who hope to thwart her 
efforts in the Legislature; laughed at 
herself, and—I have every reason to, 
suspect—laughed at me. 

And because she can laugh as she 
does, this woman is going to accom- 


all who apply for tickets will make 
some contribution toward the cost of 
the meeting; contributions to be sent 
to Mrs. Kent. 

Elizabeth T. Kent, 
Chairman Committee on Continental 
Hall Meeting. 


The boss says she never knew any 
other woman she would have support-|cars, and that chivalry had been 
ed for the Legislature at this time.| killed by the demand for equal suf- 
Mrs. Axtell must blaze the trail; she 
must undergo the hardships of the 


Dorothy Dix lately got a letter from 


gave seats to women in the street 


frage. She writes in reply: 
Women were never treated so well 
in the whole history of the world as 
they are today. Men were never so 
truly knightly, and as for chivalry be- 
ing dead, why, just any ordinary busi- 
ness man could make the whole of the 
Round Table look like pikers when it 
comes to showing true gallantry to a 
woman. 
The chivalry of the past! Consider 
it, please. No woman could walk 
alone on the streets without danger of 
being insulted. She had to be kept 
locked up in her father’s house, as in 
a jail, to protect her. Now any de- 
cent, well-behaved girl, who will keep 
her eyes befOre her, can walk the city 
unmolested at midnight, and travel 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 

The chivalry of the past! It was so 
very tender to a female that it robbed 
her of every cent she had. A father 
left all of his money to his sons, with 
a vague understanding that they 
would look out for their sisters, which 
they generally failed to do. When a 
girl married, every dollar of her prop- 
erty went to her husband, and he 
might drink it away, or throw it away, 
or spend it on other women. She had 
no control over a nickel of it, and 
couldn't help herself. 

When it comes to a fight between 
money and the idealities, money is 
mighty apt to win out, and the gal- 
lantry of man hasn’t been wholly able 
to triumph over the love of lucre yet. 
The married woman still gets a cold 
deal about her property in most of the 
States, but men are getting more and 
mole gallant all the time, and every 
year better property laws for women 
are enacted. 

It’s significant to note in this con- 
nection that in the South, where men 
have the reputation of being the most 
gallant, the laws for women are the 
worst. In Louisiana and Texas, for 
instance, a married woman is nothing 
but a chattel, and her husband owns 
even her clothes. If she is a wage- 
earning woman, he can collect her 
salary and spend it as he pleases, and 
if she owns property she cannot even 
reut a house without taking to the 
agent a written permission from her 
husband. 

In Tennessee a man takes full pos- 
session of his wife's property on the 
wedding day, and may spend it as he 
pleases, and if the wife applies for a 
divorce, no matter what the husband 
has done, the court will only allow 
her what it sees fit out of her own 
property. 

Now, it takes the real, genuine, 
bona-fide brand of chivalry to make a 
man willing to legislate himself out 
of a soft snap, yet the modern man 
has proved his gallantry by doing this 
very thing, and passing laws that give 
women the right to their own prop- 
erty. 

Men have also shown their gal- 
lantry by opening up the doors of 
gainful occupations to women, so that 
a girl can make a living for herself 
if she needs to, instead of being 
forced into the legilized harlotry of 
unloving marriage, which was the 
only Way a poor woman had of avoid- 
ing starvation in the past. 

The chivalry of the past! Don’t 
mention it in comparison with the 
chivalry of today. Every man who 
gives a woman honest work to do and 
pays her an honest price for doing it, 
who treats every woman he meets as; 
he would want some other man to 
treat his sister, and who deals fairly 
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by his own wife, could put Sir Gala- 
had in the gallantry kindergarten 
class. 

And in ten States where knight- 
hood is really in flower, the men have 
given the women an equal share in 
government with them. The man who 
talks about women killing chivalry by 
demanding their rights doesn’t know 
what the word chivalry means. It 
means more than giving a woman a 
seat in a street car. Give us the bal- 
lot, and we'll attend to the street-car 
business ourselves. And we'll see 
that you get a seat that you don’t 
have to give up to anybody, Mr. Man. 


PLEDGE SUPPORT 
IN LEGISLATURE 


St. Louis Members at Luncheon 
Approve Submission of Wom- 
an Suffrage Amendment 





The Missouri Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation gave a luncheon at Faust’s 
Restaurant recently in honor of the 
members of the Legislature from St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. About 
seventy members of the association 
were present. 

Mrs. E. M. Grossman, who presided, 
announced that the legislators would 
not be asked to pledge themselves, nor 
would anything they might say be 
held against them, if it should be un- 
friendly to suffrage. 


all the legislators except one pledged 
their votes in favor of submitting the 
constitutional amendment. 

Legislator M. J. Ratchford said that 
after thirty years in the Missouri As- 
sembly he is probably the dean of the 
body, and, although he felt timid in 
the company of so many intelligent 
women, he knew he expressed the 
opinions of his fellow legislators when 
he said he was glad to see the women 
take the energetic course upon which 
they had determined. ~ 

“There are no more chivalrous men 


j in the world,” he said, “than those of 


Missouri, and when the matter of suf- 
frage for women comes to a vote, I am 


sure they will give to the women what 
they allow to the most ignorant among 


MISS M. F. FISK men.” 





“Facts always convince, and preju- 


dice against woman suffrage is found 
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city, ‘and I have been a constant advertiser, , 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- | 
ested in the work of women. 
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only where they do not know the 
facts,” says Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 


readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the the new president of the Chicago Poli- 


tical Equality League. “It is our duty 
to show those facts to the voters and 
to the women.” Mrs. Trout is to make 
a tour of the State, and set forth the 
facts, which are in themselves the best 
of arguments. 


Before the meeting ended, however, 


















